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OCTOBER, 1935 No. 10 
Speech and Hearing’ 
By Ropert WEst, Pu.D. 
allowances for this equation. I shall 


SHALL attempt this morning to take 
| our bearings as to our progress in 

the voyage toward a complete under- 
standing of the relation of hearing to 
speech, and to chart out the course 
through the “Northwest Passage” that, it 
seems to me, we must follow as we go 
on from our present position, 23 degrees, 
20 minutes, and a few seconds West of 
the prime meridian of factual investiga- 
tion in this field, and not quite as far 
North of the equator of mechanical and 
technical application of learned facts. 
Those were our starting points. On the 
prime meridian, we knew just one thing: 
that there were certain folks who were 
“deaf” and some who were “deaf and 
dumb.” And on the equator we had, for 
mechanical and_ technical equipment, 
Aunt Mary’s cloth-covered dipper that you 
so solicitiously found for her when you 
wanted to borrow fifteen cents to put into 
the collection plate at church, but which, 
at certain other times, you were glad she 
did not have with her. We have gone a 
long way since those days; and when in 
this paper I say what we have done, I 
do not mean by we Charles Augustus 
and his monoplane, but every worker in 
the field of speech and hearing who has 
made and announced his contribution to 
the subject. I am giving full credit to 
them all, though mentioning none by 
name. 

As I announce my bearings for our 
voyage, you will doubtless perceive many 
errors due to a personal equation. Make 
" *Delivered at a meeting of the American Asso- 


ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, June 20, 1935. 
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state it thus: I am interested in the im- 
plications for teachers of this relation 
between speech and hearing; and_ the 
teachers I have in mind are the teachers 
of the deaf and of the hard of hearing; 
and when I talk about the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, I am talking about every 
person who has any sort of auditory 
deficiency, whether it affects the acuity 
of his hearing the watch tick or not— 
from the person who is “stone deaf,” of 
whom there are fewer than we formerly 
thought, to the person with deafness to 
special frequencies, of whom there are 
many more than we formerly thought. 
That is my personal equation on this 
subject, when I take my squints at the 
sun through the smoke-clouded glass of 
my sextant. 

Ist Meridian: We have learned that 
hearing is the chief sensory aid in the 
acquiring of speech habits, of greater im- 
portance than sight, kinaesthesia, or gen- 
eral sensation. 

2d Meridian: We have learned that 
when hearing is lost after speech has 
been well established, the vocal control 
soon deteriorates, but the habits of ar- 
ticulation are much more persistent. 

3d Meridian: We have learned that 
the hearing of speech is like the recep- 
tion of radio communication; the receiv- 
ing instrument must be tuned in frequency 
to the sending instrument. 

4th Meridian: We have learned that 
the hearing of speech is different from 
the reception of radio communication 
in that the latter involves a tuning to but 
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one frequency at a time, while speech in- 
volves the tuning of the ear to many 
frequencies together in a complex of 
wave forms. 

5th Meridian: We have learned that 
though different languages have some- 
what different distributions of the pho- 
netic sounds over the range of hearing, 
yet the range of speech sounds is from 
not much below 100 vibrations per sec- 
ond to less than 8,000 vibrations per sec- 
ond, slightly more than six octaves. 

6th Meridian: We have learned that 
in English, though otherwise in many 
other languages, the critical, symbolical 
meanings are carried by frequencies in 
the five upper octaves and the emotional 
meanings in the lowest octave or octave 
and one half. 

7th Meridian: We have learned that 
English speech is patterned more definite- 
ly after the requirements of the organs 
producing it than after the requirements 
of the organs receiving it; that English 
speech puts the greatest premium upon 
the reception of those frequencies to which 
the ear is least sensitive, and a lesser 
premium on those frequencies to which 
the ear is most sensitive; and that, were 
the English language reconstructed so as 
to limit its meaning-carrying range to 
those frequencies to which we are most 
sensitive, many persons who are now 
deaf would hear. 

8th Meridian: We have learned that 
when the sounds of speech are misheard 
by the normal ear some of them are 
missed because of their faintness and 
some because of their similarity to other 
sounds and some because their frequencies 
are those to which the ear is relatively in- 
sensitive, and that in many instances of 
mishearing all three causes are operating 
at once. 

9th Meridian: We have learned that 
in young children high frequency deaf- 
ness produces psychological effects that 
are so similar to auditory aphasia as in 
some cases to be indistinguishable from 
it. 


10th Meridian: We have learned that 
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some are deaf to faint sounds of high 
frequency not because they lack sensitiv- 
ity to those frequencies, but because 
“head noises” generated within them 
drown out the sounds to which they would 
listen. 

llth Meridian: We have learned that 
the hearing of speech is partly dependent 
upon the ability of the ear to adjust its 
sensory machinery to changes in volume, 
a lack of adjustment militating against 
the hearing of speech by causing the 
acoustic impacts to strike either too force- 
fully or too lightly against the mem- 
branes of the inner ear, and that he is 
as deaf, who hears too loudly, as he 
who hears too faintly. 

12th Meridian: We have learned that 
the sounds of speech have different in- 
tensities, and that, if the hearer be so 
distant from the speaker that he can hear 
only the loudest sounds the faintest would 
require a hundred-fold amplification to 
be audible for him. 

13th Meridian: We have learned that 
some deafness to speech is not due to a 
lack of acuity so much as to a lack of 
range, and that this lack of range may 
be in the scope of either the vibratory 
frequencies or the intensities; i. e., a per- 
son may be deaf to speech because he 
hears only part of the frequencies of 
speech, and that the part whose meaning 
depends upon primary meanings carried 
by frequencies to which he is deaf; or a 
person may be deaf to speech because, 
though he can hear normally all speech 
frequencies when each is sounded alone, 
yet, when two sounds of different fre- 
quencies are produced together or one 
immediately after the other, he can hear 
only the louder, if there be a marked 
difference of intensity between them, as 
there often is in speech. 

14th Meridian: We have learned that 
some whose acuity of hearing is un- 
impaired still are unable to direct their 
vocal inflections because they lack the 
ability to discriminate between vibrations 
of near frequencies. 


15th Meridian: We have learned that 
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in speech there are distinct patterns of 
pressure upon the ear-drum, which the 
normal hearer does not learn because he 
does not need to do so in order to un- 
derstand speech adequately, just as the 
normal hearer does not learn to read 
the speaker’s lips because the auditory 
picture of speech is so much more com- 
plete than the visual. 

l6th Meridian: We have learned that 
some whose natural hearing of the speech 
of others is defective, can yet, by means 
of bone conduction, hear their own 
speech, and can hear the speech of others 
by means of instruments that transmit the 
energy of the air vibrations to the cochlea 
via the cranial bones. 

17th Meridian: We have learned that, 
for the purposes of acquiring speech, 
one good ear is sufficient, and that he 
who is slightly deaf throughout the 
speech range in both ears is at a greater 
disadvantage than he who, having a com- 
pletely deaf ear, can hear normally in 
the other. 

18th Meridian: We have learned that 
hearing is a distinctly central phenomenon 
and that, if the right ear be insensitive to 
one part of the range of speech frequencies 
and the left ear insensitive to another 
part, the “central ear” will combine the 
impulses from the two ears, producing 
about the same effect as though these im- 
pulses were all coming from the same 
organ. 

19th Meridian: We have learned that 
for the acquiring of speech, simple hear- 
ing of it is not sufficient, but that au- 
ditory memory and association are neces- 
sary; and the child who has a short 
memory-span for sounds is at almost as 
great a disadvantage in the learning of 
speech as he who cannot hear the sounds. 

20th Meridian: We have learned that 
many a child thought to be feeble minded 
is only deaf, and is waiting for some 
teacher to give him the language key by 
which he can unlock the treasure vault 
of his intellect. 

21st Meridian: We have learned that 
when the deaf child, who has previously 
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learned written language or lip reading, 
acquires hearing, he must learn the mean- 
ings of the sounds he hears and correlate 
them with the visible symbols with which 
he is already familiar, just as a hearing 
child who becomes deaf must learn the 
meanings of various lip positions he ob- 
serves and correlate them with the au- 
ditory symbols that he has _perviously 
known. 

22d Meridian: We have learned that, 
though serious defects in hearing cause 
defects of speech, there is a minimum of 
hearing beyond which improvement of 
hearing will not improve speech; i. e., 
there is a correlation between defective 
hearing and defective speech, but not 
between superior hearing and superior 
speech. 

23d Meridian: We have learned that 
defective hearing is not only quantitative- 
ly correlated with defective speech, but 
also qualitatively, so that one may often 
infer from the speech symptoms what 
particular auditory deficiencies the pa- 
tient has. 

Here is where we are. Now what 
meridians shall we cross as we go on 
from here? 

24th Meridian: We need to learn more 
about the cause, prevention, ard cure of 
auditory deficiencies of all kinds. This 
is obvious; but, since we are teachers. 
let us pass on to the other needs, assum- 
ing that we shall have the incurably deaf 
with us at least until most of us have 
passed beyond the River, and, it may be, 
even after that. 

25th Meridian: We must learn for 
English, and then for other languages, 
just what frequencies the child needs to 
hear in the learning of speech, so that 
we can know how much the defect of his 
speech is due to his defect of hearing and 
how much to other causes. 

26th Meridian: We must learn more 
about the acquisition of hearing. Are 
all frequencies heard by the child of one 
year or does he acquire hearing of them 
as he grows older? 

27th Meridian: We must learn whether 
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the minimum auditory essentials for the 
understanding of speech are the same as 
for the learning of speech, or whether 
there are acoustic components of our 
speech that lend it beauty and interest 
without directly contributing to the mean- 
ing—acoustic components, failing to hear 
which the child does not learn speech 
adequately, though he understands it 
normally. 

28th Meridian: We must develop a test 
by which we can determine the range and 
speed of adjustment of a person’s ear 
to differences in intensity. The question 
of how great a differential may obtain 
between two simultaneous sounds or be- 
tween two sounds produced one after the 
other before the louder masks the softer 
in the hearing of a given person, is an 
important one, probably as important, in 
evaluating the subject’s ability to follow 
a rapidly changing acoustic picture such 
as speech, as is the question of how faint 
a sound can be heard when that one sound 
is produced alone. 

And that is the farthest westward I can 
clearly see. Now let us note what paral- 
lels we have already crossed. 

Ist Parallel: We have invented and 
developed many instruments for the am- 
plifying of speech sounds so that the deaf 
and the hard of hearing may, if possible, 
have the advantages of an auditory stimu- 
lation from speech of an intensity equal 
to that experienced by the normal hearer. 

2d Parallel: We have developed twe 
main types of amplifying apparatus, the 
electrical audiphone and the speaking 
tube. We have learned that for teaching 
purposes the effects of these two types 
are different; the audiphone affording 
great volume but failing to transmit the 
pressure patterns of speech; the latter 
affording too little volume for some, but 
capable of transmitting the pressure pat- 
terns. 


3d Parallel: We have learned that the 
chief reason for the exasperating slow- 
ness of learning of speech by the deaf is 
the paucity of their experience with 
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speech. A deaf child who hears through 
electric amplifiers only 10 hours a week 
cannot begin to compete with a normal 
child who hears it 90 hours a week with 
no “static” in his “head-set.” 

4th Parallel: We have instruments for 
measuring the acuity of hearing at differ- 
ent vibratory frequencies; these are called 
audiometers. 

5th Parallel: We have developed sev- 
eral formulae by which we evaluate from 
audiometric readings a person’s practical 
hearing for speech. The formulae, how- 
ever, are roughly empirical. 

6th Parallel: We have instruments and 
techniques for testing the discrimination 
of the ear for changes of pitch in the 
so-called fundamental range, differentials 
from A at 435 usually being the ones 
employed in this test. 

And this is as far as we have pro- 
gressed Northward. From here we should 
cross the following parallels: 

7th Parallel: We must learn better 
than heretofore to adapt our training 
of speech, not only for the deaf and the 
the hard of hearing, but also for the 
normal child, to the particular needs and 
abilities of the child to be trained, com- 
bining, as far as is necessary and pos- 
sible, speech example with training in 
the interpretation of the pressure-patterns 
of speech and in the recognition of the 
positions of the lips, tongue, jaw, velum, 
and larynx requisite for the various 
sounds of speech. 

8th Parallel: We must learn, better 
than heretofore, when amplification of 
the speech example is necessary in teach- 
ing, to suit the amplification to the 
deficiencies of hearing of the child to be 
taught, and not to amplify the frequen- 
cies that the child hears with normal 
acuity; or in other words, we must re- 
member that the teacher’s hearing is no 
guide as to the quality of the amplifica- 
tion required; an energetic whisper may 
be a much better amplification for the 
teaching of a given deaf child than the 
output of a powerful loud-speaker. 

9th Parallel: We must learn the meth- 
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TABLE I 
Examples: Original Data from Audiogram 
Hearing loss in sensation units (S.U.) and interpolations into percentages of 
hearing loss 















































Right Ear Left Ear 
Pitch in Cycles S.U. Per cent S.U. Per cent 
64 —5X —8 0 0 
128 0 0 —5X —6 
256 10 9 OX 0 
512 5 4 5X 4 
1024 10X 8 15 1l 
2048 15X 12 20 16 
4096 20X 17 25 21 
8192 25 27 20X 21 
“Hearing Loss for Speech” by Western Electric Method: 
Right Right Left Left 
§ 5 5 5 
10 10 15 15 
15 15 20 20 
30 3) 30 40 3) 40 
x .266 10 x .266 13.3 
«8 %.8 
7.98% 10.64% 
8.0% loss 10.64% loss 
Method A Method B 
Better Ear Poorer Ear Better Ear Poorer Ear 
—8 —8 0 0 
—6 —6 0 0 8 8 11 11 
0 0 9 9 12 12 16 16 
4 4 4 4 17 34 21 42 
8 8 11 11 21 84, 27 108 
12 24 16 32 
17 34 21 42 9)142 9) 181 
21 42 27 54 15.8 21.1 
«10 
11) 98.0 11) 152.0 
8.9 13.8 158 
«10 +21.1 
89 11)179.1 
+13.8 16.3% hearing loss 
11) 102.8 
9.35% hearing loss 
Method C Method D 
—6 —8 —8 
0 0 —6 --6 
4 4 0 0 
8 8 4 4 
12 24 8 8 
17 34 12 24 
21 42 17 34, 
21 42 
10) 106 
10.6% hearing loss 11) 98.0 
8.9% hearing loss 
SUMMARY 


Western Electric, for telephone use, Right 8.0%; Left 10.64%. 


A. Understanding of speech, 


9.35%; B. Perception of vowels consonants, 16.3%; C. Hearing for learning speech, 10.6%; D. 


Hearing for artistic speech, 8.9%. 








— 
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odology of teaching the child who is 
deaf from infancy the meanings of the 
sounds our improved mechanical devices 
enable him to hear. The development 
of the electrical hearing aids will make 
this need even more pressing as advances 
are made in equipment affording hearing 
to persons who have previously developed 
language habits on a non-acoustic basis. 

10th Parallel: We need scientific for- 
mulae by which we can translate the 
results of our hearing tests into ratings 
of practical hearing for English speech, 
as well as similar formulae for other 
languages. 

llth Parallel: We need an audiometer 
by which we can test the effect of simul- 
taneous stimulation of both ears (the 
present standard audiometer is largely 
the product of experimentation to im- 
prove telephone circuits employing non- 
aural phones). This new audiometer 
would give us a rating of hearing loss 
of the “central ear,” which rating would 
be of greatly more importance to us in 
this field than ratings of the hearing 
losses of the two ears, for we hear most 
speech with both ears. | 

12th Parallel: We need an audiometer 
and an audiometric technique by which 
to test the young child. This will doubt- 
less make use of some conditioning of 
reflexes so as to remove from the audiom- 
etry of the young child the great errors 
due to the child’s inability to perform 
his part in the test in an intelligent man- 
ner. 

13th Parallel: We need an inexpensive 
alarm system for traffic signals, auto- 
mobile and locomotive warnings, clocks, 
fire alarms, etc., to which the deaf and 
the hard of hearing will be sensitive and 
to which the hearing person will not 
react with fear, but which will in its 
reliability take some of the lurking fear 
of danger out of the lives of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 

14th Parallel: We need to develop the 
science of correction of hearing by tech- 
nical aids to something comparable to 
correction of vision by refracting lenses 
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built after individual prescription. These 
aids should be inexpensive, light in 
weight, compact, inconspicuous, and de- 
pendable—requisites that are now im- 
possible of fulfillment. Hence we need 
new discoveries and inventions upon 
which such improvements can be based. 
These hearing aids, though individually 
prescribed, should possess a mechanical 
standardization that will permit an inter- 
changeability comparable to that devel- 
oped in the nursing-bottle, the eye-glasses, 
the flashlight, and most other mechanical 
conveniences. (No two pairs of glasses 
are alike optically, but I can get spare 
mechanical parts for my spectacles in- 
stalled while I wait in any city of the 
land, and the lenses themselves may be 
exactly duplicated in 48 hours.) These 
hearing aids should be so devised that 
they can be easily “plugged in” on radio 
sets, telephones, public address systems, 
and the “deaf” seats in churches and 
theatres and schools; and these latter in- 
struments and systems should be con- 
structed with the needs of the deaf person 
and with the design of his hearing aid 
as definitely in mind as is consistent with 
the service to be rendered by them to 
the persons with normal hearing. When 
that day arrives the only difference be- 
tween the hard of hearing and the hear- 
ing person will be that one wears wires 
on his ears and the other’s ears are naked. 
The problem of teaching him speech will 
be three-fourths solved. 

Beyond the twenty-eighth meridians and 
thirteen parallels I cannot guess our 
course. I leave that to you. 


Note of Explanation Concerning the 
Technical Features of Audiometry 
Mentioned in This Article 


These methods are illustrated by computa- 
tions from an actual case from my files. See 
Table 1. 

Reference is made in this article to the 
methods of evaluating the ratings from the 
audiometer. In this evaluation the first ques- 
tion to ask is: What does the subject tested 
wish to hear? Most persons wish to hear 
speech. Before we can evaluate the hearing 


(Continued on page 626) 
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Methods of Educating Very Young 
Deaf Children 


By E. F. Rau 
Translated from the Russian a nd Digested by Helen G. Smith* 


II. Preparation for Speech 
Education 


HE first requisite in teaching 
speech to the deaf child consists 
in developing his visual attention. 
Through this he begins reflex imitation, 
and then his speech is built up on kin- 
aesthetic and tactile perception. To in- 
still in him the habit of concentrating his 
attention on the face and lips of the 
speaker requires long and patient work. 
Success depends largely on the individual 
qualities of the teacher. His face and 
lips must be vital and expressive. He 
must know how to attract the attention 
of the child and arouse curiosity and 
interest. He must be an actor to a cer- 
tain degree. The mimicry of his face 
and gesture must replace the intonation 
of the human voice. 
The fundamental means for speech edu- 
cation are imitation, curiosity, attention 
and memory. 


Imitation 


Imitation is the important factor in en- 
larging the child’s experience and pre- 
paring him to manifest himself in accord- 
ance with surrounding activities. Imita- 
tion may be involuntary, unconscious, or 
voluntary-conscious. Involuntary imita- 
tion appears when the acts, not roused 
by any instinct, are reproduced without 
other aim than unconscious satisfaction 
of the impulse to experience subjectively 
what was noticed objectively. The stimu- 
lus of such imitation is usually something 
perceived by sight, sound or touch. 
Voluntary, conscious imitation is dis- 
~~ *See editorial note preceding the first instalment 


of this article, published in the September VOLTA 
REvIEW. 


played when the child reproduces an act, 
or repeats what he heard or saw, pursu- 
ing the satisfaction of some need. Chil- 
dren who involuntarily imitate the tone 
of voice or the motions of adults are often 
embarrassed and unable to do this con- 
sciously when asked to do so. 

When unconscious imitation reaches 
its highest development, conscious imita- 
tion, play begins, expressing itself usual- 
ly in dramatization. The child goes 
through an inner change, beginning to 
adapt himself to the life around him and 
to imitate it. 

Voluntary imitation, in part imitation 
of speech, begins in the second or third 
year, when he begins to recognize the 
inaccuracy of his utterance. Working at 
expression by lively exercise of his vocal 
organs, he instinctively repeats a word 
or sentence in the same tone many times. 
Later on, he tries to pronounce any word 
as it is presented to him, and changes 
his pronunciation until it is right. In 
this case we are dealing with a voluntary 
act, performed not for the sake of the 
act itself but to receive approval for a 
successful imitation, to feel pleasure, the 
pleasure of being understood. 

Imitation is the main lever in the de- 
velopment of speech in young deaf chil- 


dren. Curiosity is one of the stimulants 
to imitation in both the deaf and the 
hearing. 


Curiosity 


The more knowledge the child acquires 
through his curiosity about surrounding 
conditions, the wider the possibility of 
adapting himself to these conditions. 
Thus, having learned from curiosity to 
pronounce a certain word, he uses it to 
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get what he wants. The deaf child’s 
question, “What is this?” in regard to 
objects and actions may be answered to 
some extent by giving him the words 
through lip reading. Thanks to his curi- 
osity and to involuntary imitation, he 
acquires the habit of speech reading and 
begins to babble sounds. 

As the normal child who does not yet 
know how to put the question, “What 
is this?” points to the object with his 
finger, so the deaf child turns his moth- 
er’s face to the object of interest, points 
his finger at it questioningly, and awaits 
an answer. But unfortunately, in many 
instances the mother does not answer the 
question, thinking that the child will not 
hear or understand anyway. Thus he 
loses the opportunity for early practice 
in speech reading, and the gulf between 
him and the world of spoken words 
grows wider. 

The whole system of speech education 
and general development of the hearing 
child is based on the development of his 
intellect as a whole. Disregarding the 
physical defect of the deaf child, we 
must guide him in the same way toward 
understanding words, and through these 
words to a vocal expression of his de- 
sires, questions and opinions. Of course, 
the hearing child advances more boldly, 
more confidently, although he depends 
on his mother’s help. The deaf child 
cannot advance one step alone. He de- 
pends entirely, and will depend for 
many years, on his teachers. Neverthe- 
less, by their help he, too, can acquire 
the ability to understand and be under- 
stood. 

Curiosity develops the mind and 
speech; it breeds questions. The teacher 
must know how to guess the question 
and answer, or, using psychological data 
on the development of questions in nor- 
mal children, he must sometimes put 
before the deaf child objects to arouse 
questions. Little children watch with 
curiosity what happens in response to a 
question. Perhaps they do not at once 
understaid and grasp the names of ob- 
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jects and actions, but they watch with 
curiosity how the teacher’s lips and 
tongue move, how his face lights up. 
After that, they recognize by lip reading 
pictures and objects, learn to copy ac- 
tions, to do small errands. Also, from 
curiosity, they learn to feel the vibra- 
tions of the teacher’s cheeks and breast 
as he pronounces words. New stimuli 
arouse fresh curiosity; curiosity increases 
and demands answers, and in this pro- 
cess attention is developed. 


Attention 


Every new color, sound, perfume, 
movement, action call forth reaction in 
the normal child, and his analytical fac- 
ulties impulsively seek an outlet for 
what excites him. If this stimulus is 
sufficiently strong, the child gives it his 
inner and outer attention. This aroused 
attention causes some sort of action, 
which at first may be purely reflex, as, 
for example, the pupils of his eyes con- 
tract at a bright light, or he raises his 
hands to his ear at a shrill sound. At 
everything new and _ unexpected, the 
child’s reaction at first is purely reflex; 
later he differentiates the perceptions. 

Trained and practiced attention leads 
to imitation, imitation to habit, and well 
directed habit produces knowledge. The 
analytical powers are such important 
guides’ they require wise and careful 
use and application in education, par- 
ticularly with deaf children. The loss of 
such an important analyzing power as 
hearing in young deaf children demands 
that the other powers, especially sight 
and touch, must be cultivated. Sensory 
motor cultivation is the foundation of 
our work in the development of speech. 
Attention carefully aroused by new per- 
ceptions requires strengthening, and is 
strengthened by memory. 


Memory 


Memory, a path for perception, also 
requires exercise. A simple form of re- 
producing or enlivening the path of per- 
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OH, OH! WHAT IS THIS? 
ception is the repeated activity of the 
same stimulus. A number of stimuli re- 
peated call forth clearer perception. 
Recognition begins. This knowledge de- 
pends not only on repeated incitements, 
but on the strength of these incitements, 
on certain phases that arouse curiosity 
at the same time. Knowledge often calls 
forth remembrance, and trained memory 
brings reproduction. 

In work with deaf children, the con- 
ventional incitements are the words of 
the teacher. These at first bring only 
reflex imitation of the lip movements by 
the child himself; but unless these move- 
ments are repeated simultaneously with 
the perception of the meaning of the new 
word, the new word is soon lost. If a 
picture is shown to a child, and the word 
it represents is repeated to him, after 
many repetitions of the two stimuli, the 
child is able, at one glance at the picture 
or corresponding lip movements to recog- 


DEVELOPING ATTENTION 


BY AROUSING CURIOSITY 


nize both. Play is the greatest means of 
strengthening impressions of words and 
of developing the intelligence. 


Play 


As the first stage of his development, 
every child learns thoroughly how to 
control and guide his own mechanism. 
This control of his activity develops in- 
dependence. Acquiring independence, he 
begins to make a game of everything that 
surrounds him. He pushes, changes his 
position, snatches at objects, moves them 
about. The chance falling of an object 
arouses his curiosity and makes him re- 
peat the action, which, after many repe- 
titions becomes a game. He watches the 
falling object, and it stirs his emotion, 
which is expressed by a happy cry. 

As he grows, the type of his play 
changes from games that are merely ac- 
tive—throwing things about—to those 
that show some correlation, some develop- 
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ment of thought representation. For in- 
stance, an engine is built for him, of 
blocks. He talks of it, plays with it, but 
is not satisfied with this. He wishes to 
make an engine himself. The desire to 
create is aroused in him. Creation and 
the application of form are the inciters 
of the spoken word. Perhaps whistles or 
other noises are used with the engine. 
The child imitates these noises with his 
voice. Then comes the conversation of 
the passengers, the engineers, the con- 
ductor. Imagination develops, creates 
the need of words. The blocks become 
engines, cars, people. New ideas and 
words feed his imagination. 

Attention, imitation, curiosity, play, 
imagination, creation—all these must be 
developed in our deaf children. All these 
exist in him, and are alive in him; but 
they are suppressed, confused by the lack 
of hearing and of language. We teachers 
of very young deaf children are obliged 
to know the stages of the personality de- 
velopment of the normal child. We must 
know his demands and needs so that at 
all ages and at all stages of his develop- 
ment we may take care that ideas are 
developed not only by activity but by 
speech, that activity may stimulate 
speech, and that, even though faintly, 
speech may induce activity. 


Our experience and observation give 
us the right to say confidently that if 
you carry on the education of the deaf 
child with close attention to what is 
necessary and possible for him, he will 
differ from the hearing child only in his 
absence of hearing. It is true that we 
cannot give him the complete mastery of 
speech which the hearing child has. The 
difference will always be great; but 
nevertheless we can give the very young 
deaf child the necessary understanding 
of spoken intercourse; and if we begin 
early enough we can develop in him the 
vital spoken word on the same basis and 
by the same principles by which speech 
is developed in the normally hearing 


child. 
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First Steps in Lip Reading 


Global lip reading is that form in 
which words and phrases are looked upon 
as complete, undivided structures; it is 
distinct from the synthetic instruction 
which leads the child from separate 
sounds and words to words and phrases. 
It is very important in developing speech. 
When, in reading the lips, the child 
notices that for each object and action 
there is a definite visible formation of 
the mouth and movement of the speech 
mechanism, he closely connects this with 
the motions of his own speech apparatus. 
Each time he sees an object or performs 
an action, he moves his speech organs. 
For example, he knows the expression 
“come here,” and each time he obeys 
the command or calls another, he makes 
a lip movement representing the pro- 
nunciation of this phrase. The muscles 
of his speech organs involuntarily exert 
themselves to pronounce the phrase. By 
constant practice in reading the same 
words and phrases, these involuntary 
movements are strengthened as ideas—a 
sort of inward pronunciation—and _al- 
though he cannot pronounce the words 
he speaks them mentally. This is the 
most valuable development in our work 
with little deaf children: the habit of 
understanding and expressing thought by 
the spoken word. As a result of this 
repetition, when, later, it is necessary 
for him to use the phrase “come here” 
and other phrases he has learned, the 
muscular-tactile and visual impressions 
formed in him to even a slight degree by 
means of global speech reading will in- 
crease his ability: (1) to pronounce 
freely; (2) to associate what has been 
said; (3) to master this association more 
clearly and strongly. 

The following examples will illustrate 
this: 

Vera, 2 years, 4 months 


Vera was sitting on the bed in her 
room. The door to the playroom was 
open. She saw me, jumped with joy, 
stretched out her hands, and began to 
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beckon me, joyously exclaiming ah! 
Then, evidently remembering something 
she stopped, opened her eyes wide, and, 
pointing to the door with her finger, be- 
gan to repeat prr, pee-pee, bl.... At 
first I did not understand what it was 
about. Then I opened the door and saw 
that some animal pictures had been hung 
on the opposite wall of the playroom. 
Vera pointed gaily to these pictures, and 
danced up and down. The mimicry of 
her face expressed, “There, you see, we 
have something new! How pretty!” She 
babbled unceasingly an approximation of 
the names of the animals. It was evi- 
dent she wanted to tell me of what had 
happened during 
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especially adapted to the interests of dif- 
ferent ages; etc. 


The Deaf Child’s Early Speech 


We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of training deaf children in 
speech reading from infancy. The im- 
portance is obvious, and is confirmed 
by the behavior and speech of the chil- 
dren in our stations as shown by charts. 
But we wish to stress the fact that in 
the course of a year or a year and a half 
of special exercises in speech reading, 
young deaf children develop the need for 
spoken expression of their thoughts. Al- 
though the speech equipment is very 

scant, the children 





my absence. See- 
ing me, she remem- 
bered by associa- 
tion what was con- 
nected with me, 
namely, similar 


them. . 


4: 


VEN the hearing child, in first learning to 

speak, uses only about half a score of words. 
The important thing is that he begins to use 
. . Our experience clearly proves that 
early speech education of the deaf is quite pos- 
sible, and that the sooner we begin it the 
greater chance we have to make speech the 





pictures and_ the P € 
words representing 





have already form- 
ed the habit of us- 
ing this speech, not 
only in intercourse 
with the teachers, 
but among them- 


selves. We are not 
daunted by the fact 


of thought. 








the animals, and 
naturally she was compelled to share the 
news with me. 


Guy, 2 years, 1 month 


The teacher asks Guy to hand her a 
dog. Guy goes to the table, looks among 
the toys scattered there, sees the dog, 
quickly and happily grasps it, runs to 
the window and presses the dog to the 
glass, repeating voicelessly, ap, ap. (The 
Russian word for dog is sobaka.) It is 
evident he remembers that he saw a dog 
in the garden. Then he carries the dog 
to the picture on the wall and _ presses 
the dog to the sketch. 


Global speech reading in its early 
stages comprises: (1) imitation of the 
cries of animals, and of sounds and 
noises in connection with objects, models 
and pictures; (2) the names of children 
and others; (3) the names of objects im- 
mediately surrounding the child; (4) 
movements with these objects; (5) com- 
mands — “come here,” “wash your 
hands,” etc.; (6) the nature of objects 


that only a_ few 
words figure in their daily lexicon. On 
the contrary, we consider that the small 
stock of carefully mastered words and 
phrases causes the children to use their 
speech equipment easily, naturally and 
freely. This scanty stock becomes a more 
solid foundation for further development 
of speech than wider material not thor- 
oughly mastered. But even the hearing 
child in first learning to speak, uses only 
about a half score of words. The impor- 
tant thing is that he begins to use them. 
In the course of our work we see clearly, 
on the one hand, that the general devel- 
opment of the child stimulates speech 
development, but, on the other hand, we 
have no doubt that speech development 
is a potent stimulant in the general de- 
velopment of the deaf child. Our experi- 
ment clearly proves that early speech 
education of the deaf is quite possible, 
and that the sooner we begin it the great- 
er chance we have to make speech the 
predominating medium of thought. 

(To be concluded) 
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Discipline 


By Livuran E. Russevr 


Y discipline, we do not mean sim- 
B ply nagging and scolding in order 
to show authority. It is far 
more than that. Discipline is training 
an individual to form habits of behavior 
that will help him conform to certain 
social requirements. We, who are deal- 
ing with young children, must remember 
that they are at the habit-forming age 
and that their reactions now will make 
impressions which will influence their 
social attitudes during their entire lives. 
At present there is a trend toward 
bringing up children free from inhibi- 
tions, that is, allowing the child to fol- 
low its own impulses and so gain its 
experience and knowledge first hand. A 
little child who is deprived of its hear- 
ing and consequently handicapped by the 
inability to ask questions and discuss the 
whys and wherefores of every day mat- 
ters, must acquire its knowledge by a 
different method. 

Most important for such a child is an 
open mind and a willingness to abide 
by the judgment and experience of older 
people. A happy cooperation puts him 
into a receptive mood whereby he can 
absorb knowledge pleasantly and easily. 
Altogether too often, stubbornness and 
perversity are stumbling blocks~ which 
stand in the child’s own way. These un- 
desirable traits are the outcome of a 
desire to disobey. Disobedience is the 
root of a great many evils. Consequently 
it is essential to insist upon absolute 
obedience at all times, for if a child 
learns to obey in the trivial, ordinary 
things it will be easy and natural for him 
to conform to rules and regulations in 
the bigger things. 

Parents and teachers can be compared 
to firm rocks. If they are unyielding in 
the little teasing storms, the children 
quickly realize that it is useless to rage 
and battle and that it is better as well 
as inevitable that they follow the pre- 


scribed course. Just as, when there is a 
rift in the rock, the water seeps in and 
the rock is gradually worn or under- 
mined, so the child quickly learns to take 
advantage of every weakening in the 
parents’ firmness. 

Sometimes the procedure used in sub- 
dueing these little storms tends to create 
other unpleasing habits. We all know 
that it is human nature to desire atten- 
tion but we are surprised to know to 
what lengths children sometimes go to 
secure attention to themselves. Temper 
tantrums, refusal to eat, enuresis, and 
obstinacy are often only a means to that 
end. The children enjoy being scolded 
and punished for the sake of the excite- 
ment it creates, particularly if the par- 
ents show impatience, annoyance or 
anger. This gives the child an undesir- 
able control and also conditions him, 
that is, causes him to behave in the 
same manner every time similar circum- 
stances occur. Sometimes these tenden- 
cies can be overcome by ignoring them, 
for a child quickly learns that it is not 
worth while being stubborn if no one is 
concerned or perturbed by his behavior. 

There can be no definite rules for dis- 
ciplining; for different children require 
different tactics. Parents and _ teachers 
must study each child and learn how to 
guide it to the best advantage and with 
the least friction. However, there are a 
few generalities which can be safely ap- 
plied in most cases. 

It is a psychological fact that by tell- 
ing a child he is bad or naughty we im- 
mediately create a wrong attitude. This 
thought or feeling has to be dispelled 
before he can advance with a right atti- 
tude. It is much better to start him 
directly on the good road by suggesting 
goodness with approving looks and ex- 
pectant attitude. By tactfully ignoring 
the naughty inclination, the bad detour 
can thus be avoided. 
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Praise a child to encourage him but 
don’t let him develop the habit of doing 
things for the sake of being praised. If 
he is tired or the task is too hard for 
him a little wise praise will help bridge 
the difficulty. 

Rewards should be given with great 
care. If a child performs an exercise 
merely to acquire the apple or candy 
which is promised as a reward he is apt 
to do it slightingly, quickly, and with no 
benefit to himself. It is merely a means 
to an end and he has profited nothing. 
If we can instill a sense of joy in ac- 
complishing a task he will soon learn 
the satisfaction of completing an exer- 
cise and of doing it properly, with no 
other rewarding stimulus. He will: be- 
come interested in undertaking similar 
forms of play of his own volition and 
that is the beginning of constructive 
thought and growth. 

When the stumbling blocks have been 
removed, and the attitude is receptive, 
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the mind is like a field which has been 
cleared of snags, well cultivated and 
ready for the seeds to be sown. Then 
character growth depends upon its own 
roots. 

As soon as a child recognizes that it is 
advisable and better for him to behave 
according to the prescribed standards, 
he has begun to reason. Then when he 
voluntarily acts for his own betterment 
he has made a decision and has learned 
the value of right and wrong. 

A proper sense of values is the basis 
of all social standards. It is our own 
individual consciences which guide us to 
act so that we may gain the approval 
of others and satisfaction for ourselves. 
These first little masteries in self dis- 
cipline are the beginnings of character 
development. With the help of these 
normal healthy impulses, children will 
be able to adjust themselves and make 
happy contacts with their families and 
friends. 





Demonstration of How not to Teach Speech 


A True Observation 


er’s throat, thumb on one side, 

fingers on the other. This is how 
the child was to feel every sound, includ- 
ing consonants. 

Teacher extended her chin so that the 
throat was out of normal position. Mus- 
cles showed strain. Her tone was in the 
throat and lower pharynx. 

She “jumped” at the words—poor at- 
tack, too much effort, strain. 

Teaching the word “Mama,” using a 
photograph, she tipped the child’s head 
back so that he could look up at her. 
Result: very little voice, and that a back- 
throat resonance. 

Teaching another little child who had 
a somewhat nasal tone, she touched his 


nose or pinched it shut for every word 
he said. 


A, CHILD'S hand was placed on teach- 





Then he put his hand on her throat to 
feel her tone, which wasn’t very much 
better than his own. This child’s tone 
was so thin I could barely hear it. 

The words chosen for another child 
were lamb and lamp (!) She gave drill 
on p and blew her breath directly into 
the child’s face all the time. 

The above children were beginners. 
The following incidents occurred with the 
next older group. 

One boy had to say “jumped.” He had 
no j so she hit him sharply on the back 
to jar the explosive sound out! She did 
this each time. 

These children were trying to say con- 
nected sentences, but she interrupted and 
corrected after almost every word. Seldom 
did they say two words without a defi- 

(Continued on page 617) 
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New Things We Have Undertaken 


Old Things We Have Done in Better Ways* 


By Eveanor K. Earuart, Mary McCain, DorotHy Lorp anp Carrie L. Jones 


II. The Middle Group 


ITH the middle group, comes the 
W visevin of the children’s inter- 

ests to include the whole world. 
From our observation, we have con- 
cluded that there are three important 
aims to be accomplished with children 
in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades: (1) to correct deficiencies in 
background; (2) to provide a good read- 
ing vocabulary; (3) to effect a transi- 
tion to textbooks which will establish 
the habit of reading for information. 
Good language and speech must of 
course have consideration, but can fol- 
low along with and be motivated by the 
other aims. 

Plans for the activities of the different 
groups are made with the children. We 
do not say “Now is the time for the 
fourth grade to study Holland,” but 
rather learn first the interests of the 
group. So far—and this procedure has 
been used with six sets of children—no 
two groups have had the same interest, 
and none have shown the least desire 
to copy the activities of those preceding 
them, even when they use the same sub- 
ject matter. To illustrate, one group, 
studying Africa, culminated their ac- 
tivities with a play bringing in all the 
phases of life in the jungle; another 
group made their findings into a frieze. 

One third and fourth grade class chose 
to study Indians of North America. A 
reference shelf was filled with Indian 
books and stories. Since the fine dic- 
tionary we now use was not then avail- 
able, we made our own dictionary to fa- 
cilitate the reading. Every child in the 
school takes a keen interest in the ac- 


*A paper presented at a meeting of Day School 
Teachers of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing of 
Ohio, Columbus, April, 1935. Continued from the 
September VOLTA REVIEW. 


tivities of the various groups, so ma- 
terial—pictures, stories, books and maga- 
zines—poured in for our use. If the 
reading proved too difficult, the teacher 
rewrote the article or made word dic- 
tionaries on the page. Understanding the 
habits of the different Indian tribes neces- 
sitated knowledge of the geography of 
North America. Many maps, large and 
small, were made. Some were free hand, 
some traced, just as the children wished 
to attempt. One child put in the coun- 
tries and states, and pasted on them 
pictures illustrating the kind of land each 
part represented as well as the important 
cities. Another made a large outline 
map and painted in the geographical 
characteristics. One boy made a big 
map with pockets to hold the pictures of 
Indians which some chewing gum com- 
pany was distributing at that time. The 
sales of the company must have jumped 
for a month or so because all the chil- 
dren in the school bought the product 
so that they could contribute pictures. 

This activity lasted for about six 
months, since the range was wide. It 
was brought to a close by a play which 
the children wrote and for which they 
painted the scenery and constructed the 
properties. The action started in an 
Indian village on the Atlantic coast with 
a young Indian who wanted to know 
what was beyond the mountains. Not 
discouraged by the warnings of the old 
men as to the terrors of such a journey, 
he climbed the mountains, floated down 
the Ohio to the Mississippi, crossed the 
plains, and ended, starving and thirsty, 
in a pueblo near the desert. The children 
did not ‘want to lose the stories and pic- 
tures they had made, so they made them 
into a book to be used for later reference 
and enjoyment. 
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This same group, a year later, took 
the Geography text, “Home Life in Far 
Away Lands,” their first experience with 
a common text, and made _ intensive 
studies of life in the African jungle, 
Arabian desert, and the Far North. They 
are now embarked upon Norway and that 
has led to the study of the present day 
Scandinavia as contrasted with the old 
Viking days. These children are intense- 
ly interested in Europe and already have 
plans made for beginning next year to 
study all the European countries. 

The same kind of reference books and 
materials have been used throughout. 
We try whenever possible to use a com- 
mon text, since that offers the most re- 
liable way of checking up on vocabulary 
and reading ability. Sometimes this is 
not possible. In preparation for begin- 
ning history, a fifth and sixth grade 
group made a study of Europe. Their 
interest lay particularly in the political 
aspects of that continent and how they 
affected our own country. Their ac- 
tivity concerned itself with the European 
countries. They made topographical and 
racial maps. One boy made a large 
free hand map, putting in all the coun- 
tries and pasting pictures of the rulers 
thereon. (The fact that several kings 
had to be torn off during the year was 
quite impressive, although the dictators 
taking their places were not always pop- 
ular.) . Most of the reading material 
for this activity had to be reference 
books, newspapers and magazines. In 
order for everyone to share knowledge 
acquired, each child contributed his find- 
ings to the class through pictures and 
stories. The background acquired by this 
study has been invaluable in the study 
of early American history. 

Having three groups in one room, 
each working on a different activity, we 
were confronted with the problem of 
providing space for display. This has 
been solved by apportioning space to 
each group. The third grade has the 
front of the room, with a study table on 
which are all their reference books and 
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wall space for their displays. The His- 
tory group has the back of the room. 
On their study table is a model back- 
woods village with log houses, complete 
with furniture, a stockade, a background 
of forest, and little paper figures illus- 
trating the village activities. One black- 
board is covered with a map showing the 
progress of the French and Indian wars 
with a border of pictures on the same 
subject. 

The fourth and fifth grades were 
driven, through lack of space to display 
the results of their hard labors, to take 
a corner of the cloakroom. They blocked 
it off and have made a most attractive 
little alcove wherein they have the oasis, 
Eskimo village, and pictures which they 
made. Their reference shelf (an old 
orange crate) is there, too. 

This year we had a third grade present- 
ing a problem very different from any of 
the preceding groups. These children 
were immature, they came from different 
kinds of homes, and they had no common 
interest in anything beyond their own 
small school world. The tentative plans 
we made, when none were forthcoming 
from the group, failed to interest them. 
Various subjects were presented, since 
they seemed to have no impulse toward 
selecting one themselves; but everything 
met with a total lack of enthusiasm, and 
they continued quite happily writing lit- 
tle stories of home and illustrating them 
and the stories they read. Not until 
this spring when some child brought 
some seeds to school and wanted to plant 
them was their interest as a group 
aroused in a common undertaking. They 
brought boxes, soil, and seeds and started 
a garden. Every day a record was made 
of the progress of the garden and put 
into a book. Only writing approved by 
the class could go into the book. 

And now at last they have become 
interested in another people—the Dutch. 
This interest came from participating in 
a Dutch dance with other children in the 
rhythm class. They are now in Holland, 

(Continued on page 623) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
iB. October is one of our favorite 

months to teach. No more hot, 
sticky weather. No more fishing to find 
out what the children know. We have 
found out, by this time. Review work has 
paved the way for new learnings, and the 
children are getting better acquainted with 
us, and pushing things. Don’t you agree? 

I just finished reading a letter from one 
of our former pupils, however, that makes 
me feel like smashing things, and the 
worst of it is that I can’t quite banish a 
little feeling of guilt. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
feel guilty if I hadn’t been re-reading what 
Hallfish says about education: “Education 
should make the growth of the student 
progressively more relevant in a progres- 
sively more relevant life.” 

Judged by her letter, Ernestina is cer- 
tainly not progressing in relevancy. And 
she was one of our pet pupils at school— 
the kind of child teachers remember long 
after most of her classmates have slipped 
into the region of “Yes, I do remember 
your face, but your name—?” We hate 
to think of Ernestina as queer and moody 
and unwilling to cooperate with her home 
folks or her school associates. We espe- 
cially hate to think that we are in any way 
to blame—her teachers, who loved her and 
petted her and helped her all we could. 
But still, that letter— 

Ernestina was eleven when she was in 
my school room, a skinny emaciated little 
wisp of a child, with a “weak heart,” 
which we teachers were solemnly warned 


about. We met her mother, 
too, who made us stop and 
listen to the story of her 
life, how her husband had 
run off and left her with 
two children, how the hear- 
ing boy had died, and 
Ernestina, the deaf girl, 
had struggled through one 
childish ailment after an- 
other, and how the doctor 
had said she would probably not live to 
grow up. “If she gets excited her heart 
pumps awful,” the mother confided. “She 
might die sudden, any time. So we 
don’t force her to play or anything. She 
just sets “round, most of the time. But 
she’s real handy at sewing.” 

I didn’t want any sudden deaths in my 
school room, either, and when Ernestina 
fainted in school one day, in the midst of 
present progressive actions, I was almost 
as scared as the invalid, though for the 
children I tried to pretend calmness. Af- 
ter that, when the other children played, 
or did strenuous action work, I never 
urged Ernestina to join in. On the con- 
trary, I encouraged her to sit quietly and 
watch. 

In the afternoons, while the other little 
girls went to Vocational School, or to 
gym, Ernestina was ordered to bed by the 
school doctor. Housemothers reported that 
Ernestina often didn’t go to bed at all, but 
wandered round, investigating their bureau 
drawers, but the doctor’s word was law. 

When the other children were playing 
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Hop Scotch and jumping rope outdoors, 
Ernestina sat on the stoop, making won- 
derful clothes for a small doll one of the 
teachers gave her. 

Her school work was not bad. She was 
a talented lip reader. No wonder! She 
was always sitting still, watching. No one 
could come in and whisper secrets to me 
when Ernestina was present. She knew 
just what was said. While her classmates 
argued and quarreled happily, Ernestina 
was sitting quietly, looking on. 

Then she was promoted and left me, and 
other teachers reported how quiet and 
frail she was, and 
how dear. Her com- 
ments on_ school 
events were original 
and delightful. She 
was good company. 
Nothing escaped her 
sharp eyes. But she 
was usually sitting 
still somewhere. The 
matron fed her extra milk and egg nog, 
and the housemothers spared her all 
household duties, “because she has a weak 
heart. Likely to die if she gets excited!” 
In her spare time Ernestina made wonder- 
ful heart shaped pillows. 

Years slipped along, and Ernestina, now 
in the advanced department, had improved 
physically very much. Her cheeks were 
rosy now, her appetite splendid, and while 
she would always be slim, she no longer 
looked emaciated. But reports as to her 
school work and “morale” were not so 
pleasing. She was lazy and willful, in- 
clined to be suspicious, anti-social. It 
seemed that she was not popular with the 
other girls, whom she accused of not lik- 
ing her, or not treating her kindly. When 
they gathered in groups, or at parties, Er- 
nestina was seldom invited. Her language, 
that had been our pride, was getting slip- 
shod in spite of careful teaching. She 
didn’t care. 

Still, I didn’t much worry, though once 
or twice I was amazed at the girl’s refusal 
to take any advice or suggestions. I was 
surprised, too, at the way she seemed to 
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brood and remember fancied injustice. 
There was that time I took her out to 
lunch with me, and she gave me a hard 
suspicious look when I was telling the 
waitress our desires. “You told the woman 
I am deaf?” she demanded, as soon as the 
waitress had gone kitchenward. 

“No, that is not her business,” I replied. 
Ernestina sighed then, and remarked, “My 
mother, Uncle Stan, all family always told 
people ‘Ernestina is deaf.’ What for? Deaf 
is my business. My family is talking too 
much. Always talk about me.” 

As this was a party, I did not spoil it 
by correcting my guest’s English, but I 
did try to explain that her home folks had 
only been trying to make people talk 
slowly, so she could read their lips. But 
Ernestina shut her lips in a thin line, and 
said stubbornly, “My family is busybody. 
I think my mother does not be proud of 
me because I am deaf girl.” Nothing I 
said had any effect on this opinion. 

But we grown ups are inclined to take 
adolescent foolishness too seriously, I re- 
assured myself. Ernestina was a fine girl. 
She would be all right. Just give her a 
year or two. 

Last June, when she came over to say 
good bye to Miss Z——, whom she had 
always worshiped, and to me, we were 
both astonished at the tirade Ernestina 
burst into against the school, the girls, the 
teachers who had not given her perfect 
marks for far from perfect work, and even 
the housemother in charge of her. They 
were all “jealous” of her! 

Miss Z attempted to give Ernestina 
some friendly advice, and suggested that 
she try a bit harder in school, and drop 
this silly antagonism toward her school 
mates. To her astonishment, Ernestina 
grew angry at once, and departed in tears. 
“Who told you?” she wept. 

And now this letter! Ernestina proves 
she has an unusually lively imagination, 
anyway, for a deaf girl. She tells me she 
is not maybe coming back to school! 
Maybe she will to help her mother if her 
mother wish! Ernestina does not like 
school. Miss Z—— is “full of gossip.” 
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Miss T. , the housemother, is “hot 
mind,” whatever that may mean. Mrs. 
X , one of her teachers (the language 
teacher) “spoiled everything on me and 
treated me badly.” The girls are “cranky 
to crule me.” She relates that her mother 
and aunt “cross” her at home, and that 
the hearing girls “impolite” her all the 
time, but, she concludes her letter, “Now 
I never want to go back to school, but if 
teachers are good to me I will be very 
good, if I come back late. I will like to 
move another class in higher marks but 
if I do not come back if my mother let 
me stay home.” 

The whole letter is as good a piece of 
self pity as I have seen in some time. I 
expect to answer it as soon as I finish this. 

But what shall I say? And what will 
be the use? What will anything I say 
now matter? We should have thought 
about all this years ago, when we were 
letting Ernestina sit quietly in a corner, 
watching, instead of joining in. We all 
meant well. We succeeded in helping Er- 
nestina grow in physical strength. But I 
wonder if all this health upbuilding has 
been worth while, if Ernestina has grown 
into a suspicious, moody, self pitying 
young woman. In the tiny farming com- 
munity where this deaf girl must live with 
her Mennonite relatives, she will have a 
hard enough time to adjust herself. To 
be a useful “relevant” member of her com- 
munity would seem impossible for the girl 
Ernestina is now. Maybe her mother can 
help. Maybe we can get Ernestina back 
to school and turn her mind into differ- 
ent channels. Maybe it’s not too late. I 
hope not. 

But I do wish with all my heart I 
hadn’t done so much, five years ago, to 
foster in Ernestina the desire to sit quietly 
by when things were doing, to look on in- 
stead of joining in. 

The more years I teach, the more I wish 
I could wipe out some of my mistakes. 
Letting Ernestina sit and watch was one 
of them. As Miss Z said when I was 
talking to her about this child we both 
were so fond of, “We've all helped, un- 
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wittingly, to make Ernestina the kind of 
deaf person who has the hardest time to 
get along!” 

Anyhow, there is a spindling little boy 
in my class this term, 
another child with a 
weak heart. But if he 
cannot play the games, 
at least he is going to 
keep score. And if he 
cannot jump off the win- 
dow sill in preposition 
drills, he can take a book 
off the table, and he will. 


For the Partially Deaf Child 
October 

October winds are blowing by, 

And everywhere the gay leaves fly. 

Spring pinned 
them green to 
bush and tree, 

Fall painted them 
and pulled them 
free. 

All red and yel- 
low, gold and 
brown, | 

They whirl 
soar and then float down, 

And in a magic carpet lie, 

Till more October winds come by. 











Introductions 
The following letter was received from 


Miss N C We referred it to the 
Cynic, whose answer follows. 

The Letter 
Dear TEACHER Across THE HALL: 

These children I have now respond to 
“How do you do?” by saying, “I am well, 
thank you.” This does not always fit. 
Sometimes, indeed, when a visitor is in- 
troduced to the class, and shakes hands 
with all the children it sounds foolish for 
all of them to say, “I am well, thank 
you.” What would you do about it? 

The Answer 

Personally, I prefer to teach “How do 
you do?” just as an expression, with no 
answer required. You know yourself how 
often, when two hearing adults are intro- 
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duced, both say, “How do you do?” simul- 
taneously, and this is quite all right. I 
also take a little time, at the beginning of 
each term, to let the children play intro- 
ducing people. According to their ages 
and proficiency they can make appropriate 
responses: “I am glad to meet you,” or 
“T am so glad to know you,” and so on, or 
just smile and bow. It seems to me con- 
fidence in knowing what to say and how 
to say it at introduction times is one of 
the first aids to social ease. Knowing one 
must introduce a child to the grown up 
person, rather than the grown up to the 
child, is important, too. “Mother, this is 
Mary Green, my chum,” is fun to say 
when one child can be Mary and one can 
be Mary’s chum and other child can be 
the mother. I try to avoid conventional 
forms that would not be natural for these 
children. Whether this is right or wrong 
I do not know, but to me it sounds stilted 
to say, “Mother, may I present Mary 
Green?” 

Another reason I prefer not to teach 
“T am well, thank you,” as response to 
“How do you do?” is that this answer 
really belongs as an answer to “How are 
you?” This is a real question, asked for 
information, and plenty of practice is 
necessary if you are to avoid, “I am not 
better, thank you,” and “I am little sick, 
thank you.” “Not much better, thank 
you,” “About the same, thank you,” “Get- 
ting better, thank you,” “Much better, 
thank you,” “A little better, thank you,” 
are all natural, useful expressions. Any 
teacher can think of others she may pre- 
fer: “Almost well, thank you,” “I’m fine, 
thank you,” and so on. One of the hard- 
est things, I find, is to convince a deaf 
child that an inquiry after his health is 
worthy of thanks. 


When mother comes to school, be sure 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
check your pupils’ accomplishments, and 
let the son or daughter of mother intro- 
duce forthwith any child mother has not 
met before. After weeks of effort, one of 
my own pupils last year actually did in- 
troduce his mother, whom I had never 
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met, to me, and you may be sure I cooed, 
“How do you do?” and gushed right into 
conversation with that parent, in my best 
society manner. “Mother” played up, too, 
and her boy appeared proud that she, too, 
knew what to say when introduced. 

If, however, any child falls down disas- 
trously when introduced to visitors, and is 
awkward and dumb, gloss it over, and 
rescue him from his classmates’ contempt. 
He will be more awkward and dumb if he 
feels his incompetence. Instead, give him 
a bit of extra practice before the next visi- 
tor comes. I have never found a deaf 
child that did not want to do himself 
proud socially. The trouble has always 
been, if he messed things up, that he was 
not sure what was the right thing to do. 

We can’t do anything better for him 
than to help him be sure of what is cor- 
rect to do. He is going to be meeting new 
people all his life. “How do you do?” is 
not nearly so hard for a congenitally deaf 
child as “Good morning.” And many a 
time, in my own school room, it has sub- 
stituted for “Good morning” from a nasal 


child, or a child with breathy G’s! 


Fall Prayer for Small Deaf Children 
(Requested by Mrs. B H. ) 
Dear God who gave us pleasant fall, 
Apples and grapes and flowers and all, 
O, give us thankful hearts, we pray, 
And help us to be good today. 
Amen. 


Lip Reading for Older Pupils 
October 

October was originally the eighth 
month, but when the beginning of the year 
was changed to January, it became the 
tenth month. The Roman Senate tried to 
have its name changed to Faustinas, and 
later the Emperor Domitian wanted to call 
October Domitianus. How would you like 
your birthday to be the seventeenth of 
Domitianus? I like October better. 

October has always been a colorful 
month, the month of plenty. In ancient 
Rome and Greece, it was the month of fes- 
tivals. The Saxons called it Wyn Moneth, 
or the wine month. 

In October we enjoy the beauty of har- 
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vest time. Sky, trees, fruit, fields, flowers, 
all take on their gayest colors. The gayest 
festival of the year, perhaps, is Hallowe’en, 
the autumn festival, as May Day is the 
spring festival. 

Ancient superstition surrounded Hal- 
lowe’en with ghosts and goblins and 
witches. The Druids lit bonfires, to drive 
wicked spirits away. We have kept the 
fun of it all, though nowadays we don’t 
believe in the ghosts and witches. 

The Romans had a fall festival when 
nuts and apples were roasted, and it is be- 
lieved that the two holidays were joined 
to make our Hallowe’en. 

In Old England the people built big 
fires outdoors to drive away the evil 
spirits, and then invitec their friends to sit 
round the fire and feast with them. These 
were the first Hallowe’en parties. 


Pertinent Suggestions 


Recently, at a Demonstration School 
where we observed, the teacher about to 
demonstrate handed out to the observers 
large sheets of paper. On the sheets were 
jotted down the conditions under which the 
demonstration lesson was to be given, in- 
formation about the children, and points 
for the observers to keep in mind as they 
observed. 

This gave us a Splendiferous Idea. 
Nearly all of us teachers of deaf children 
can do manuscript writing (or printing, if 
that is what your official superiors prefer 
you to call it). Why not get large sheets 
of cardboard, and print 
on the sheets various 
warnings, explana- 
tions and pleadings for 
the year’s visitors to our 
classroom? Number the 
cardboards. Then train 
your nimblest child, who 
should be a good lip 
reader, to slip hastily 
and deftly No. 3, or No. 
6, or No. 1, into prominent place con- 
fronting the visitors on the front of your 
chart rack, as soon as a hasty glance at 
the visitors has told you what to expect of 
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them. We suggest a few cards that you 


might find useful over and over again. 


No. 1 
(For Ye Rich Ladye Visitor) 


Yes, indeed, madame, I do like my work. 

This wonderful calling my whole soul 
engages. 

As you say, ’tis noble, to labor for others. 

And also, dear madame, I work for my 


wages. 
No. 2 

(For Ye College Students Fylled With 
Notions) 


No, we do not teach Music, 
Or Science, or Greek. 

We’re teaching some little 
Deaf children to speak! 

If we seem, dear Young Things, 
To your modern cults, 

Too different, admit, dears, 
We still get results! 


No. 3 
(For Ye Visiting Teacher Who-Does-It- 
Better) 


Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! 
I agree! 

But this method, ma’am, 
Suits me! 


No. 4 
(For Ye Supe) 

Welcome to Him-Who-Doth-Hire-Me. 
Greetings to Him-Who-Can-Fire-Me. 
When he summons his flock, we can make 

it. 
Whatever he does, we can take it! 


No. 5 
(For Ye _ Children 


After You Have 
Caught Jim’s Cold) 


No, teacher isn’t up 
to par today, 
And things are 
dull. But you 
had best obey. 
I'll punish capers that you think are cute. 
Tomorrow try them on the substitute. 
(Continued on page 624) 
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Home and School 

















CTOBER brings us a timely article 
() on parents and schools, written 
from the school standpoint. 

The All-Year-Round Parent 

Once more school doors have swung 
wide, the contents of trunks and suit cases 
have found their places in dormitory lock- 
ers and closets; busses and cars are filled 
each day with lively youngsters going back 
and forth; the term is in full swing. 

It is a good time to give thought to the 
parents’ part in what is transpiring within 
the schools of the land, especially in the 
ones with which we have direct concern— 
the schools for deaf children; for the par- 
ents’ task is perennial, knowing no oppor- 
tunity for vacations, no recesses, no lapses, 
if these children are to be fully equipped 
for life. 

By way of demonstrating the impor- 
tance of parents and families here are 
three word sketches of deaf young people, 
which may be worth a moment’s study: 

Geraldine was a failing pupil all along, 
after the first three years or so of school 
life. What the hitch was that existed in- 
side her pretty little head her teachers 
were unable to discover definitely, but 
there it was. Language, facts, arithmetic 
held for Geraldine about the degree of in- 
terest that abstruse scientific propositions 
possess for the average citizen: she had no 
objection to being exposed to them, she 
admitted that they were valuable, but 
when it came to letting them interfere with 
her own bents—which were directed 
wholly toward dress, dancing lessons, and 
home affairs—she was strictly a non-con- 
formist. Her mother’s occasional casual 
inquiry about Geraldine’s school progress 
as the child grew older were answered 
frankly by the Superintendent, for while 
she habitually came to school with assign- 
ments unprepared, she missed no ball 





game, no movie, no dance, no local con- 
test in which her talent for dancing could 
be featured. Something in the way of 
home attention was gravely needed. But 
to all remonstrances Mother said, “The 
child is deaf and is cut off from so much 
enjoyment that we mean to give her every 
bit of fun we can.” And “No,” she said, 
“we aren’t going to nag at her about her 
language at home—she gets enough of 
that at school.” Report cards caused no 
concern in the family because it never oc- 
curred to them that grades ranging from 
35 to 70 were not the normal accompani- 
ments of deafness, and comparisons be- 
tween Geraldine and her classmates were 
not accepted gracefully. 

It was Geraldine herself who, at the age 
of eighteen, brought matters to a focus. A 
group of much-admired schoolmates grad- 
uated with due pomp and ceremony, and 
Geraldine, still slowly getting by absorp- 
tion the fifth-grade work she could not 
master intellectually, asked, “When shall 
I graduate?” Incredulous and indignant at 
the thought that graduation was not in 
prospect for their darling, the family sud- 
denly began to make investigation. Ger- 
aldine had been in school ten years and 
was in the fifth grade: Helen, her chum, 
had entered at the same time and was in 
an advanced class: why was Geraldine be- 
ing held back? Her teachers surely had 
discriminated against her! Never did the 
family accept the simple fact that the 
child, not of studious type to begin with, 
had lost whatever opportunity she might 
have had for success in school skills 
through her social distractions; never did 
her distressingly inadequate English mean 
more to them than the natural result of 
deafness; never did graduation suggest to 
them anything more than pretty clothes, a 
stage ceremonial, a beribboned diploma, 
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and newspaper comments. That their 
Geraldine was deprived of these things 
was the most bitter disappointment, and 
in spite of the stress laid upon her excel- 
lent achievement in art, sewing, and other 
lines of hand work, their resentment and 
sense of injustice was strong. 

There are, happily, not a great many 
Geraldines with uncomprehending families 
who defeat their own ends in their desire 
to compensate to their child for the loss 
of a sense. More frequent are the Jaspers. 
Now Jasper has a good mind; he can and 
does study conscientiously, and he makes 
ordinary progress. He could do better, 
much better, if only the family could be 
induced to look after his language at 
home. But they will not. Apparently they 
believe in the complete separation of 
school and home as a fundamental doc- 
trine. They carefully avoid coming to the 
schoo] during school hours; they never 
seek to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
cedures through which the school is en- 
deavoring to educate their child; they see 
to it that Jasper is busy and happy during 
his vacations—and, one suspects, heave a 
sigh of relief when it is time for him to 
return to school. Yet, basing their ideas 
of Jasper’s situation on that of his public 
school brother, they are beginning to 
write, “Jasper has been in school eleven 
years now. I suppose he will graduate 
next June, will he not? Please let us 
know what he will need.” 


At the opposite end of the line is Char- 
lotte. Her mother has known well every 
teacher Charlotte has had. Some of them 
have visited in her home; all of them have 
contributed to the family concept of Char- 
lotte’s needs. The superintendent, the 
principal, the supervisors, the shop in- 
structors, the coach, the whole personnel 
of Charlotte’s school background, are old 
acquaintances of the Charlotte-family. 
When that young lady goes home she finds 
that her people follow much the line of 
the school in holding up her language, 
correcting her speech, smoothing out her 
misunderstandings, and gratifying her cur- 
iosity; and that they far outdo the school 
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in filling her environment with rich ex- 
perience and all kinds of stimulation and 
interest. Why not? They have only the 
one deaf child to consider, while the 
school, necessarily, must think of them all. 
That Charlotte has done special work in 
classes ahead of her own and will grad- 
uate a year in advance of her slower- 
moving classmates will not surprise any- 
one who knows deaf children. 


The moral, of course, is this: all parent- 
hood means sacrifice, but the parents of 
deaf children are called upon for more 
than the normal amount because of the 
extraordinary means that must be used in 
overcoming the handicap of a missing 
major sense. 


Psychologists tell us that the mind of 
the infant waits, unstirred, unknowing, 
unresponsive, until repeated impacts from 
the senses bring about recognized sensa- 
tions and there begins that series of expe- 
riences and responses which makes up the 
fabric of mental life. For the child to 
whom the impacts of hearing are denied, 
the load of the other senses must be redis- 
tributed, their impacts intensified, if the 
fabric is not to be radically altered. 


It is useful, sometimes, for us to reflect 
upon the fields covered by hearing. Take 
the emotional. We may look upon a per- 
son whose body is tensed and whose facial 
expression is strained, with wonder as to 
the meaning of his attitude. Is he in 
trouble? Is he just queer? Is he clown- 
ing a bit? What is it all about? But 
one moan of pain from his lips tells us 
the story; our sympathy immediately re- 
sponds; we hasten to give what relief we 
may. The impact of the thing heard has 
reached our emotions with certainty where 
the evidence of our sight left us doubting. 
Conversely, some years ago, a Douglas 
Fairbanks picture portrayed the adven- 
tures of an American involved in difficulty 
with an Arab sheik of great authority and 
very dubious intention. Neither could 
speak or understand the language of the 
other. The American, preserving the most 
ingratiating expression of countenance and 
gracious demeanor, gave vent to a torrent 
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of utterly abusive personalities, which the 
sheik accepted as complimentary because 
the evidence of his eyes testified that way 
and the evidence of his ears was blocked 
by lack of comprehension. We may con- 
sider why the mothers of a by-gone day 
sang to their babies; we may consider 
what a reassuring voice does for a little 
child, and how the tone of voice in which 
a remark is made alters its meaning. Sum- 
ming up a thousand personal experiences 
we may conclude that, emotionally, there 
is great potency in hearing. 

Intellectually, we should find it hard to 
tell how much has come to us directly, 
through precept and instruction intended 
for our use, and how much indirectly, in- 
cidentally, through our hearing. Certainly 
our understanding of language, our appre- 
ciation of nice shades of meaning in 
words, our use of idioms, our peculiarities 
of accent and intonation, our ideas of per- 
sons, places, customs, and attitudes—hosts 
of such matters—were fixed in our minds 
in youth by what we heard from the peo- 
ple in our environment as they went about 
the business of living. 


In similar fashion, our philosophy of 
life, our moral background, usually is far 
more a derivative from casually, indirectly 
overhearing our elders as life goes on 
about us than it is from what they have 
given us deliberately or from what we 
have seen. One might continue at length, 
but the point is sufficiently illustrated that 
along with deprivation of hearing goes 
deprivation of innumerable connotations 
which must be supplied through some 
other means or left as gaps in the deaf 
child’s personality and general equip- 
ment. 

What then is the wise course for the 
conscientious parents of a deaf child? Can 
they hope, unaided, to meet his need? 
Hardly. Can they hope that the school, 
unaided, will meet his needs? Again, 
hardly. For most people there is just one 
course open—to secure all the information 
possible, to trust the child to those well- 
trained and experienced in meeting his pe- 
culiar needs, and then to keep in the clos- 
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est possible touch with them and give 
them full cooperation. 


By this time in the year, the securing of 
information has been done. Parents have 
found that there are differing schools of 
thought in the profession of educating the 
deaf, they have weighed the merits and re- 
sults of each in the light of their child’s 
coming adult life, they have endeavored to 
find the schoo! most nearly exemplifying 
the values they desire, and the child has 
been placed there if possible. If it has 
not proved possible to give him the ad- 
vantages hoped for, the parents have in 
mind, at any rate, certain standards of 
achievement for the child—they know what 
is being done for deaf children where the 
highest standards prevail, so that no one 
can convince them certain things are vi- 
sionary and impracticable. And they are 
keeping in touch with the best in child- 
training and the education and achieve- 
ments of the deaf through publications 
dealing with those matters. 

Now, with the child in school, what else 
is to be done? 

One prominent writer on public school 
subjects advises every mother to spend an 
hour with her child’s teacher once a 
month, at which time both shall face the 
child’s problems objectively—as dispas- 
sionately as if he were some other child, 
in no way connected with that mother. If 
a normal child profits by such close un- 
derstanding between teacher and parent, 
how much more will the deaf child gain 
when the mother and the expert take time 
to consult together over his needs, his 
strong and weak points, his unfolding 
characteristics, the best way of securing 
for him all-around development. 


Supposing the parent of the deaf child 
is able to follow this very desirable plan 
of visiting his school systematically, at 
longer or shorter intervals as the case 
may be, is she to go and sit all day in the 
child’s_ schoolroom, puzzled, perhaps 
wearied, by its procedures, then take him 
out for some fun and consider the situa- 
tion cared for? By no means. All teach- 

(Continued on page 618) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





A Dutch View of the Jena Method’ 


Reviewed by Jacop ReicHarp from an English translation by Mrs. C. A. Gill 


R. GOEMAN has had long experi- 
M ence as a teacher at the Nether- 

lands Institute for Deaf-mutes at 
Voorburg near the Hague. For several 
years now he has been experimenting by 
adding to the visual method, which he uses, 
some features of the Jena Method. His 
paper is based on his own experience, on 
careful study of the pertinent literature, 
on correspondence with Brauckmann and 
his followers, on a questionnaire filled out 
by all Netherlands teachers of deaf-mutes, 
and on certain tests that he made on his 
own pupils. It is a scholarly attempt at 
an objective treatment and that is difficult 
in view of the intense partisanship in 
Europe for and against Brauckmann. 

Much literature is cited and a good deal 
quoted. Unfortunately, most of the bib- 
liographic references are so incomplete 
that it will be difficult for any but an ex- 
pert in the field to find the originals. 
There are three excellent original diagrams 
showing the working of the lip reading 
process in the visual method in its early 
form, the visual method in its present form, 
and the Jena Method. Two other dia- 
grams attempt to illustrate types of verbal 
imagery. 

Dr. Goeman says that, if asked to name 
the basic principle of the Jena Method, 
Brauckmann’s reply would be physiologi- 
cal: “The movement sense (kinesthesis) is 
trainable. Its performance can be im- 
proved.” By utilizing this principle, 
Brauckmann has developed his method 
over a period of forty years, until he now 
uses it to teach speech to all classes of 
deaf-mute children. He uses it to preserve 





*Principles and Problems that Bear Directly on the 
Jena Method, by A. Goeman. Tidschrift voor Doof- 
stommen-onderwijs (Journal of Deaf-mute Educa- 
tion), Vol. VII, No. 3, July, 1934. 
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and improve the speech of hard-of-hearing 
children and incidentally to improve voice 
and enunciation of hard of hearing adults. 
He uses it to teach lip reading to all these 
groups and even to treat aphasia, stutter- 
ing, and other speech defects. He favors 
its use in the teaching of foreign languages 
to normally hearing people and foresees 
the general use of a physiological peda- 
B0gy- 

According to Brauckmann, since the 
deaf child can feel his own speech move- 
ments and can learn to control them by the 
use of the motor sensations, he may learn 
to speak by imitating the seen speech of 
the teacher, much as the hearing child 
learns to speak by imitating the heard 
speech of others. No teaching of articula- 
tion is necessary in either case, nor is any 
special exercise of residual hearing neces- 
sary in the case of the deaf child. Under 
proper teaching, the innate tendency of the 
speech organs to make the movements nec- 
essary to produce series of speech sounds 
can be aroused by imitation and guided by 
kinesthesis so as to give rise to good 
speech. And these speech movements can 
be reinforced and made more precise by 
the use of concurrent movements of arms 
and legs, head and body, carried out in 
tempo during the practice of series of 
syllables. Various play activities, throw- 
ing balls, etc., may be used to energize the 
bodily movements and hence the speech 
movements. So we have imitation, the use 
of the motor speech sensations and con- 
current movements of the limbs, and other 
parts of the body in tempo or rhythm, as 
the foundation on which speech teaching is 
built. 

The deaf or hard-of-hearing child who 


has learned to imitate the speech move- 
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ments of others and to feel his own speech 
movements or movement tendencies (inner 
speech) while so doing, has, in his own 
motor speech sensations, a form of lan- 
guage that he feels instead of hearing. In 
other words, he has become a lip-reader. 
As Dr. Goeman puts it, he goes from “see- 
ing to moving (his own speech organ), 
from moving to feeling, from feeling to 
understanding.” It should be added that 
the students are drilled in groups, although 
individual handling may be resorted to 
now and then, when necessary. It should 
be noted further that Brauckmann believes, 
with the behaviorists and many psycholo- 
gists, that “we think with our muscles” 
(motor sensations). Training of these sen- 
sations in deaf-mutes he holds to be essen- 
tial not only to good speech but to clear 
thinking. He applies the principle in 
teaching subject matter. 

From established teachers, the Jena 
Method meets opposition not unlike that 
encountered by the oral method in this 
country in the eighteen seventies (and 
since). Yet German Switzerland has “com- 
pletely surrendered” to it. It is in use in 
the German Institution at Nirtingen, under 
Director Ehmert. It is “widely spread” in 
the Netherlands. It has found a foothold 
in Finland, French Switzerland, Canada, 
and the United States. French, Russian, 
Hungarian, and English translations or 
adaptations have been made or are under 
way. “Should we adopt this wonderful 
method now or rather wait until it has 
been adopted in more institutions?” asks 
Dr. Goeman. And he replies, “We might 
wait indeed, but that would be like putting 
the cart before the horse.” 

What now is Goeman’s attitude toward 
the general principles of the Jena Method; 
the use of kinesthesis (inner speech in mo- 
tor form), imitation, and rhythm in teach- 
ing speech and lip-reading? Of kinesthe- 
sis he says, “At least this much... . can 
be established as truth: that articulatory 
movements have a great influence on inner 
speech, thought, silent reading, memoriz- 
ing, and learning. .... For lip-reading, 
too, the mouth mitist be exercised and made 
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very sensitive and accurate.” This conclu- 
sion rests in part on a study of the litera- 
ture—Schilling, Kern, Werner, Loebell— 
and is corroborated by Goeman’s own in- 
vestigations, which showed that his deaf- 
mute pupils made large use of speech 
movements while lip-reading, and that in 
spite of all possible suggestions to keep 
them away from this process. “Rhythm,” 
he says, “is a powerful factor in the speech 
and lip-reading process. ... . Just the 
movement of the arms alone, switched on 
while speaking, has an almost immediate 
good effect upon the voice. ... . I myself 
began to use arm movements and I then 
began to be, oh so careful, about con- 
sonants that were not felt at their respec- 
tive ports.” When teaching lip-reading, 
Goeman uses arm movements which differ 
for each vowel sound and accompany the 
rhythmic speaking of short series of sylla- 
bles and of practice sentences. He finds 
“great advantage in the use of these com- 
binations of sound and movement... . . 
We can make them (the pupils) say what- 
ever we wish along with the speaker. Simul- 
taneous speaking, or almost simultaneous, 
which seems otherwise so hopelessly un- 
attainable is being realized and the chil- 
dren love to do the work, if the exercises 
are not too much prolonged. They show 
more freedom in their movements, enun- 
ciate vowels better, and the voices im- 
prove,” 

“Imitation,” says Goeman, “is awakened 
by the natural rhythmic tendency of the 
individual. There is too little application 
of this rhythm in other methods. Use is 
made of this imitative factor to reinforce 
all bodily movements.” And, he might 
have added, speech movements, as indicat- 
ed by improvement in voice and enuncia- 
tion. 

It appears then that Goeman approves 
of the use of kinesthesis, rhythm, and imi- 
tation in teaching speech and lip-reading 
to hearing defectives. His position is 
strengthened by the results of a question- 
naire filled out by all Netherlands teachers 
of deaf-mutes. In this, each pupil was 
graded as good, very good, fair, or bad, 
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in language (composition), arithmetic, 
speech, and intelligence. Goeman found 
that “the grades in articulation show a 
stronger tendency to parallel those in lip- 
reading than do those in language. The 
visual method often asserted ‘Good (si- 
lent) readers are good lip-readers.’ On 
the whole it no longer seems rash to add 
‘Good speakers (articulation) are good 
lip-readers’.” In short, there is a relation 
in deaf-mutes between good articulation 
and good lip-reading. 

But Goeman does not yet go all the way 
with Brauckmann. He doubts whether 
deaf-mute children who have no word of 
speech can develop awareness of the 
speech-motor sensations until they have 
had some training in articulation. So, for 
the present and before taking up the exer- 
cises with combined sound and simultane- 
ous movement in tempo, he is experiment- 
ing in teaching articulation until the move- 
ments are “fairly well established in the 
mouth.” 

He believes that Brauckmann applies his 
method too broadly. (See the opening 
paragraph above.) He accepts as realities 
types of verbal imagery, the ear-minded, 
eye-minded, and motor-minded, or audi- 
tory, visual, and motor types and their 
combinations such as auditory-motor, etc. 
The types are assumed to be well estab- 
lished in adults. Logically, it follows that 
while strongly motor adults should be 
taught lip-reading by the Jena Method, 
the markedly auditory types should not 
use it and some of the intermediate types 
are likely to have difficulties. But the 
work of Griffitts (Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3) throws very 
serious doubt on the existence of “types” 
and makes it more than likely that there is 
enough of the motor in all individuals to 
enable them to learn lip-reading by the 
Jena Method without too much difficulty. 
It is further true that most teachers of lip- 
reading who use the Jena Method exclu- 
sively find that it works so well with all 
their pupils that they need give no atten- 
tion to types of verbal imagery. 
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In teaching lip-reading, Brauckmann 
takes no account of objective and subjec- 
tive speech-perception types. The objective 
sees at first only parts, no wholes, and is 
assumed then to unite the parts into wholes. 
The subjective type sees wholes at first and 
later recognizes the parts. The perception 
of the first is analytic, of the second global. 
Teachers of visual lip-reading to adults 
have always been bothered by the analytic 
type and Brauckmann has found that 
adults who have been taught by the visual 
method, which is analytic, have greater 
difficulty than others in acquiring the Jena 
Method. For the man of analytic mind is 
impatient of the formal, mechanical, to 
him meaningless routine practice required 
by Brauckmann. So Goeman doubts 
whether a lawyer or phlegmatic Nether- 
lander should be subjected to the Jena 
Method. In spite of his solicitude about 
types he says, “A lip-reading method that 
does not take Brauckmann into considera- 
tion is inadequate.” 


But the “type” difficulty does not apply 
to hard-of-hearing children, presumably 
(Goeman is often vague) because they 
have not yet hardened into types. At any 
rate, if Goeman were teaching them, he 
“would not hesitate a minute” in adopting 


the Jena Method. 


Although convinced that Brauckmann’s 
method is “a method all by itself” and “is 
diametrically opposed to other methods,” 
yet Goeman would like to see them com- 
bined into a single method. Brauckmann, 
on the other hand, has long held that 
“there can be no compromise.” Each 
teacher must choose between the two. For 
Goeman, the combination would involve 
adding to the Jena Method the use of 
analysis as in the teaching of articulation 
to deaf-mutes and in the description, dem- 
onstration, and practice in recognition of 
the movements for separate sounds when 
teaching lip reading. But he thinks that 
this analysis should be secondary and used 
in a different way. To this reviewer, the 
suggestion seems worth the trial that Goe- 
man is giving it. Goeman thinks that the 
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Jena Method should not confine itself to 
physiology but should make use of psy- 
chology also, and in particular that it 
should recognize synthesis as a factor in 
the lip reading process. That synthesis—in 
psychological terms, speech perceptions— 
is a factor in lip reading can hardly be 
doubted. We do not hear speech or read 
print without using it. In daily life we 
do not see or hear anything without using 
it. For the perception is always more than 
the sensations involved. We make mental 
additions. And in lip reading we fill in 
the gaps in that way whenever we use the 
visual method and probably when we use 
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the kinesthetic method. For perception is 
probably the commonest of our mental op- 
erations. We cannot exclude it and we 
need not train it. It takes care of itself on 
a subconscious basis—psychological? 

Finally, it seems to this reviewer that 
Dr. Goeman would be wiser to try out the 
Jena Method in unaltered form over a 
period of years. Then, if not satisfied, he 
might try adding features of the visual 
method. That much is due Brauckmann. 
And that would be the scientific procedure. 
How can one pass judgment on the Jena 
Method from personal experience until he 
has used it in unaltered form? 





The Hard of Hearing at San Diego 


By HELEN ScrIVER 


IGH noon, August 23, found the 
H hard of hearing of Southern Cali- 

fornia gathered at the Falstaff 
Café, in a grove of silvery eucalyptus 
trees in Exposition Park, San Diego. For 
a few moments it looked as if the old roi- 
stering sinner, Sir John, had played more 
than a satirical jest on the crowd which 
had come to dine with him in numbers far 
exceeding any expectancy. But it was a 
good natured assembly that watched the 
butter melt and run away before more 
rolls and English stew could be rushed to 
the scene. Hard by, in replica, stood Lon- 
don’s old octagonal playhouse, the Globe 
Theatre, in which at five o’clock was to be 
staged, with special hearing equipment for 
this same group, a performance of Shakes- 
peare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

It was Hard of Hearing Day at the Pa- 
cific International Exposition. Sponsored 
by the San Diego League, in cooperation 
with Dictograph Products Company which 
furnished all the hearing equipment as 
well as 400 free tickets of admission to 
the grounds, the program was ready at one 
thirty for the guests who filled the audi- 
torium of Hospitality Hall. Roland H. 
Fanton, president of the San Diego League, 


was in the chair with his stop watch, and 
kept the ball rolling. Musical numbers 
by the Exposition’s Spanish string orches- 
tra, and an accordion solo by George 
Obern, gave variety to the program, which 
included a typical public school lip read- 
ing lesson by Miss Lucy Ella Case and 
pupils. In short addresses, Drs. Frank 
Burton of San Diego, and Isaac H. Jones 
of Los Angeles, speaking for otology; 
Norman A. Watson of the University of 
California, speaking for hearing aids; and 
Miss Ruth Bartlett of the California As- 
sociation of Teachers of Deafened Adults, 
speaking for lip reading, showed how all 
these factors are working together to solve 
the problems of defective hearing. When 
Miss Bartlett featured the lip reading in- 
structors as one important aid to the hard 
of hearing, fifteen teachers in the audience 
rose at her request, and were enthusiasti- 
cally cheered. 

Immediately following the formal pro- 
gram, tea was served on the balcony, 
through the courtesy of the Women’s Exec- 
utive Committee of the Exposition, which 
had previously sent out special invitations 
to all club presidents in the Pacific Zone. 

(Continued on page 624) 
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Spectacles, 1885, vs. Amplifiers, 1935 


adjured to be less sensitive about 

wearing hearing aids. They are re- 
minded that, in time, the small devices 
will not seem any more conspicuous than 
spectacles. And who minds wearing 
glasses nowadays? Perhaps it may be en- 
couraging to remember how spectacles 
were regarded fifty years ago. The follow- 
ing passages are taken from a pamphlet 
in the Volta Bureau Library: “Our Eyes 
and Our Industries,” written by Dr. B. 
Joy Jeffries, a surgeon at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and published by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health in 1885: 


“When the over-sighted among the in- 
dustrial classes apply to the opthalmic 
surgeon, and are properly fitted with 
glasses, and the natural condition ex- 
plained, etc., however well convinced of 
the relief afforded by glasses and the 
necessity of this relief, yet a constant 
answer is made in refusal to get them, 
‘I can’t wear glasses where I work; the 
boss wouldn’t keep me if he knew I had 
to use spectacles.’ Now, whilst this may be 
doubted or denied by the heads, presi- 
dents, treasurers, or superintendents of 
many industrial establishments, yet a 
more careful inquiry on their part of the 
custom of the swb-superintendents of many 
industrial establishments, etc., would re- 
veal the fact that it was more or less 
definitely understood that a man _ with 
glasses was of no further use or not to 
be hired...... The wearing of glasses 
when needed should be encouraged, and 
not looked at askance, or even forbidden. 
When a man finds that glasses 
relieve pain in his eyes, and enable him 
to work as he did years before, he is not 
likely to throw them aside or try to do 
without them, but will, if not allowed 
to wear them, if his position be en- 
dangered or his work doubted, or his 
wages reduced thereby, simply leave that 
factory, and seek employment where it 


T « hard of hearing are frequently 


is recognized that the work of his hands 
guided by eyes rendered perfect by 
glasses is of value, and that there is 
money in retaining just such employees. 
The perfectly normal eye needs 
glasses at forty-five to forty-eight years 
of age, just when the workman’s experi- 
ence is of value, and just when he is 
likely to have a family growing up de- 
pendent on him for support, just when 
also he cannot turn to any other work. 
To deprive him of their use would be to 
force him out of the artisan into the 
lower laboring class, fairly a cruelty. 

“In the female sex the refusal to wear 
glasses, and the various pretexts and con- 
cealments so well known and recognized 
by the ophthalmic surgeon, are perhaps 
pardonable, because the admitting that 
they are forty-five to forty-eight years 
of age is confessing that they are beyond 
the child-bearing age—in other words, 
have ‘grown old.’ Curiously enough, 
one rarely, if ever, hears of a woman 
being threatened with loss of place or 
employment because she has come to need 
glasses. On the other hand, I cannot 
refrain from repeating that men who re- 
quire the help of spectacles and who 
could work as well as ever with them, 
are only too frequently afraid to wear 
them for fear of loss of employment. 
The superintendent or the ‘boss’ ignor- 
antly supposes that the man’s eyesight 
has given out; while on the contrary, 
if he has properly chosen glasses, it will 
be better than the few years before. . . 
I ask, then, is there not money in re- 
taining him, and should he not be kindly 
urged and advised to wear what his 
eyes require . . . instead of being threat- 
ened with dismissal?” 

We, of 1935, have gone somewhat 
beyond this stage. Some of us may fear 
dismissal when we put cn hearing aids, 
but many wear them boldly all day on 
the job. Who knows whether history will 
repeat itself? 
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PON my arrival in Germany, I 
| | wrote to Herr Seufert, head of the 

Munich League, which I had vis- 
ited three years ago, asking him for the 
addresses of German Leagues in cities in 
which I expected to stay; and he sent me a 
full list of all German leagues and their 
addresses. Since the advent of the Third 
Empire, all German leagues have been 
combined into one organization which is 
divided into zones, called the North, the 
South, the West, the East, the Central and 
the Greater Berlin and Brandenburg Zones. 
The head of the entire organization is 
called the national Fuehrer or Leader, each 
zone also has a leader, corresponding to 
our zone vice-president, and each league 
has its own Fuehrer, secretary, treasurer, 
etc. The official name is Der Reichsbund 
der deutschen Schwerhoerigen (The Na- 
tional Union of the German Hard of Hear- 
ing). All leagues are named alike and 
have the names of their cities or towns ap- 
pended to the title. The entire organiza- 
tion is included in the National Socialistic 
Welfare Section of the Self-Help Organi- 
zations of Germany. Its aims are very 
similar to those of our Society but include 
advice in law cases, involving the hard of 
hearing, advice as to marriage, help for 
the unemployed, etc. Its monthly maga- 
zine is called Der Kaempfer, literally “The 
Fighter” but a better translation would be 
“The Champion” as it, like our VOLTA 
Review, champions the cause of the hard 
of hearing and the deafened. Each league 
also issues a monthly bulletin of its own. 
Cordial invitations to visit their quar- 
ters and to take part in whatever meetings 
I could attend, came promptly from all the 
leagues to which I had written. Like our 
own leagues, most of the German leagues 
have very few meetings in their rooms dur- 
ing summer. The leaders regretted that I 
could meet only a few of the members but 
I did have jolly times with those I was 
lucky enough to meet. 
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A Visit to Some German Leagues 


By ANNA WENDER 


I reached Dresden in time to attend a 
Bible Class meeting of their group in the 
Y. M. C. A. A goodly number were pres- 
ent, and I was asked to address the mem- 
bers before the sermon. This group was 
planning a bus trip for the following Sun- 
day to the Erz Mountains, the center of 
German toyland, and all regretted, as did 
I, that my itinerary would not allow me to 
join the party. However, I was given one 
of the toy badges which they were going to 
wear. During my stay in Dresden, I was 
conducted about by one of the members 
who had offered her services. She is a 
teacher of speech reading and an ardent 
exponent of the Brauckmann (Jena) meth- 
od of teaching the art. The leader of the 
Dresden group, Herr Hanspach, his wife, 
his son, my guide and I spent a delightful 
afternoon at the Weisser Hirsch, a promon- 
tory, from which a fine view of the Elbe 
Valley and Dresden is obtained. I also 
had the pleasure of meeting the leader of 
the Gau Mitte (the Central Zone) and other 
officers of the Dresden group. 

The Nurembergers postponed one of 
their regular sessions three days in order 
to give me the pleasure of meeting some of 
the members and I spent a most satisfac- 
tory evening with them. They plied me 
with questions about our Society and about 
the individual leagues. Like all other 
league members whom I met, they wished 
me to convey their most sincere greetings 
to all members of similar organizations in 
the United States. One of the members 
proposed to conduct me about her charm- 
ing city next day, an offer I gladly accept- 
ed and from which I derived both pleasure 
and profit. The evening before I left, three 
of the members I had met at the club 
room brought over to my hotel a fourth 
member, who wanted very much to meet 
me, so we chatted and laughed until mid- 
night. It was quite easy for me to read 
the lips of those ladies, as they had been 
diligent students of speech reading and 
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therefore knew how to speak to deafened 
people. 

Meeting the Muenchen (Munich) people 
again was like a reunion and a jolly one 
it turned out to be. It was a social meet- 
ing and one of the stunts engaged in was 
to draw, while blindfolded, the outline of 
a pig, a picture of which had been shown 
before the blindfolding. They insisted that 
I had drawn the best outline and much to 
my embarrassment but to their evident en- 
joyment, awarded me the first prize. This 
league, like many of the others in Ger- 
many, has its quarters in a restaurant; some 
have them in hotels; so naturally eating 
and drinking form an important part of 
each gathering. That is the reason that 
earphones are attached to metal conduc- 
tors which extend down the middle of long 
tables, instead of being attached to chairs 
as ours are. This league is the proud 
possessor of a very fine radio receiving set, 
which combines in its unit the hearing de- 
vices as well as a victrola. 

At my next stopping place, Leipzig, 
there was no meeting, but I met the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the group. They 
happened to have a business hour at the 
Otological Clinic of the University of Leip- 
zig and I enjoyed a very interesting con- 
versation with them. 

A friend of mine, a resident of Berlin, 
conducted me to the quarters of the Ber- 
lin group, which had that day moved into 
its commodious new club rooms on well- 
known Friedrichstrasse. Those present 
apologized for the upset appearance of 
their rooms, which were, however, being 
diligently put in order by dutiful members. 
After the business meeting, which had been 
called for that afternoon, we joined the 
members in afternoon coffee which had 
been prepared in their own kitchen. 


This league sells hearing aids as well as 
all kinds of electric devices useful for the 
hard of hearing. Those present, like those 
in the other leagues, signed their names in 
my diary and their leader, Herr Wenzlau, 
also wrote: 


“We Germans, now in the lucky position 
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of being grouped in a united organization 
for the hard of hearing, send greetings to 
our American sister society in the hope 
that there will soon be a welding of inter- 
ests in the cause of the hard of hearing, 
reaching far beyond boundaries.” 

The Berlin group owns a place on the 
outskirts of the city, and uses it for recrea- 
tion in summer. From the monthly bulle- 
tin, I learned that the Berliners also con- 
duct speech reading tournaments and 
awarded’ five prizes to seniors and five 
prizes to juniors at their last tournament. 

All the groups offer lessons in speech 
reading but in most of them a small sum 
must be paid for each lesson. Some of the 
members thought the hard of hearing were 
not so diligent in learning to read speech 
from the lips as they should be but pre- 
ferred to depend on hearing devices. In- 
variably the question, whether German or 
English were the harder language to read 
from the lips, would come up for discus- 
sion. Most of the folks thought that Eng- 
lish is harder and though English is my 
native tongue and consequently easier for 
me to read, I am inclined to agree with 
them. During my short stay in Germany, 
I got quite an amount of practice in read- 
ing their language from the lips but there, 
as well as here, it depends on the enuncia- 
tion of the speaker, so my “printator” or 
my tablet were often called on for help. 

Berlin, Hamburg and many other large 
cities have churches in which hearing aids 
have been installed but in some of the 
smaller cities groups of the hard of hear- 
ing carry their own sets to various 
churches, a rather tedious piece of work 
which is undertaken cheerfully to give the 
members a chance to hear divine services 
in their own churches. 

All the groups are fond of going on out- 
ings, even some that last several days. 
There are also swimming parties, gym 
practice and plenty of other recreations, 
but the educational side is not neglected. 
For lectures and large parties, a separate 
hall is hired because their league rooms 
are usually too small to accommodate 

(Continued on page 620) 
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Getting the Nac of It 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NCE upon a time, runs an old 
& story, there was a man who patted 
a strange dog on the back to see 
if it was affectionate. It wasn’t. 
Deafness is like that, too. You have 
to be very careful how you approach 
it or it is likely to cause you-a lot of 
trouble. So many pat it on the back im- 
pulsively only to find that it is not af- 
fectionate; at least not at first. You must 
build up friendship and understanding 
slowly and patiently. Do this and you 
will find deafness a superb watchdog, 
guarding you effectively against ever so 
many unpleasant things—and persons. 
There is affection, too, for you will find 
scarcely anything in the world that will 
stick as closely to you as your deafness. 
People in general, the deafened last 
of all, are beginning to recognize the 
value of this watchdog. In New York 
City, for example, they seem to be getting 
the NAC in a large way. Yes, through 
the NAC—Noise Abatement Commission 
—they are seeking to make available to 
the poor unfortunates who hear some of 
the blessings of the deafened. The Noise 
Abatement Commission, with its programs 
for noiseless nights and such things, goes 
on record as recognizing something we 
find so much difficulty in perceiving— 
that when our hearing departed it took 
noise along with it. There are lots of 
times when I feel that the arrangement 
was a very good one so far as my own 
peace and contentment is concerned. 
Still, it is not only the absence of noise 
that has made me so highly regard 
this watchdog, deafness. There are nu- 
merous other things. For example, here 
is Science Service telling us that tests 
have demonstrated that sound stimulates 
the growth of potatoes. What of it? 
Well, I am six-feet-three and weigh 210 
—and I’m Irish, too. Think what might 
have happened to me if deafness had not 


mercifully cut off these growth-stimulat- 
ing sounds! 

Probably I have gone along so well 
with deafness just because I have not ex- 
pected too much from it. I have been 
content with small blessings—and plenty 
of them. I have not expected affection. 
I have not patted deafness on the back 
with any notion of winning its affection. 
No, the only times I have done any 
patting were where gratitude was due for 
favors received— such as a_ peaceful 
night’s sleep when everyone else in the 
house was kept awake by the repair work 
on a railroad nearby. 

I have tried, too, with only fair suc- 
cess, to fix the blame correctly for my 
numerous misadventures, so that I should 
not censure deafness unfairly. It is so 
easy to assume that our shortcomings 
and embarrassments are due solely to our 
lost or impaired hearing. Quite often 
this is a mistake. A correspondent has 
sent me a clipping from the New Zeal- 
and Railways Magazine which tells of a 
grandmother, who was well known for 
her strict temperance views and who 
would never dream of taking alcohol ex- 
cept: medicinally. On her way to pay a 
visit to her granddaughter, she shared a 
double seat on the train with an austere 
elderly Bishop with whom she had a 
nodding acquaintance. While she en- 
deavored to chat affably with him, she 
was painfully conscious of the overpower- 
ing fumes of alcohol which enveloped 
them. By the time the embarrassing 
journey was ended, her respect for the 
Bishop had completely vanished. 


Her granddaughter’s family listened 
with shocked amusement to Granny’s 
scathing comments upon the high living 
and over-indulgence of certain eclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries. But when she went to 
unpack, a shriek came from her room 

(Continued on page 621) 
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My Patch of Sky 


By E.izaBETH CHAMBLESS 


my tired eyes, 


Hyon to be deep- From the work piled around me I turn fully found my danc- 


ly concerned when 
others failed to sky’s 


appreciate my own _ Serene panorama, as truly my own 


Lie flat on my back and gaze into the 


ing girl against the 
sky. I had learned 


something more. Af- 


particular patch of 8 the hour of my birth or my marble ter I have made a 


sky. I could not real- gravestone. 


ize that no one else 
in the world has my sky, 


I look up above at my own patch of 


piece of sky my own, 
nothing in all the 
world can take it 


own identical frag- At a cloud and a bird and a green from me. 


ment of the infinite. bottle fly. 


Your piece may be blue sky, 


This morning I saw 


I aspire to the cloud in my patch of a beautiful oak tree, 


more beautiful, more I soar with the bird—I laugh at the giant and shady, 


varied and full of fly. 
color; it may have a 
wider horizon, but it is not like mine. 

There was a certain window through 
which I gazed at pines against a night 
sky. Those trees made the most entranc- 
ing ballet dancer, poised for her dance. 
Her head was atilt, one arm akimbo; the 
other was held aloft, with a huge ruffle 
at the wrist. Her slender legs were bare 
to her bouffant skirts. Her feet clung 
staunchly to the soil. On still nights she 
paused, waiting to dance for me; on windy 
evenings she did the most amusing things. 

I tried to show her to others. I pointed 
out each part of her anatomy. They only 
shook their heads. No one else ever saw 
her. One evening I reached a profound 
conclusion. Because I could not share 
her, she was my own. 

Then I was forced to part with the win- 
dow. Because I believed that my patch 
of sky must always be framed by that same 
window, I sad “Good-bye” to my girl. 

But I closed my eyes, one day, and joy- 


bearded with Spanish 

moss. Holding up the 
canopy of branches were gnarled and 
twisted limbs, strong and vital. Almost un- 
der the shade of the tree was a dilapidated 
old shack. It leaned there crazily, housing 
a decrepit old man who crawled out into 
the shelter of the tree. The squalor of the 
cabin made me ache to do something about 
it, but I knew I was powerless to help. 

Then I lifted my eyes to the patch of 
serenity above and found no sordidness. 

A friend told me a sad case of a tall man 
who grew up among short people. He be- 
came stooped, trying to talk down to those 
around him. His chin came to rest upon 
his chest. His eyes were always on the 
ground. Once he said, “I have gone through 
life with my eyes on the ground, yet I have 
never found anything of value there.” 

All my life I had bemoaned the fact that 
I’m under average height. I have always 
had to look up to people. I shall bewail 
no longer. In looking up I am sure to 
catch a glimpse of the sky. 
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What Can We Dofor the Submerged Tenth? 


HE problem Mr. Taber outlines be- 
low has undoubtedly presented it- 
self to everyone who has had any- 
thing to do with organization work for 
the hard of hearing. Most of us remem- 
ber when we all depended largely upon 
lip reading at our meetings, our club 
lectures, and our entertainments. Speak- 
ers made a special effort to be under- 
stood by lip readers, keeping their faces 
directly toward the audience, writing 
“dificult” words on_ the blackboard, 
speaking slowly and often repeating, so 
as to be sure of making their meaning 
clear. Of course, only the best lip read- 
ers, and especially those of the best 
who were able to secure front seats, were 
able to “follow” everything; but every 
experienced speaker did his best to help 
them. 


With the introduction of group hear- 
ing aids, all this was changed. A large 
percentage, possibly as many as ninety 
per cent of every hard of hearing au- 
dience, can now hear. It is not necessary 


for speakers to talk slowly, to be careful 
about keeping the full face toward the 
audience, to write explanations on the 
blackboard. Even those in the last rows 
can follow what is said, and even the 
quite severely hard of hearing can often 
hear better through the instruments than 
persons with normal hearing seated in the 
rear of the room. There is not much 
effort to make certain that the audience 
can see the lips of the speaker. Often 
the microphone hides the lower part of his 
face, or, if he is short, he may be almost 
invisible to a large section of the audi- 
ence. It is true that, at conferences, pro- 
vision is made for the lip readers, in- 
terpreters relaying the speeches to groups 
of those who cannot hear through the 
instruments. But are we always careful 
to think about the totally deafened mem- 
bers at our board meetings, teachers’ 
meetings, business meetings, and club en- 
tertainments? The question Mr. Taber 
raises is worth considering, and discus- 
sion is invited. H. M. 





This Question is Worth Considering 


By Frank A. TABER 


of hearing and watch the improve- 

ment in our general surroundings 
feel very much gratified at recent de- 
velopments in our behalf. Hearing aids 
are greatly improved and the end is not 
reached by any means. Group hearing 
sets are to be found in some theatres 
and churches in most of our large cities 
and may be secured for special meetings 
anywhere without great effort or expense. 
Free lip reading instruction is being of- 
fered in many cities and that is proving 
a great boon also. 

All of us recall many times when our 
paths have been made more difficult be- 


] AM sure that all of us who are hard 


cause some of our friends with normal 
hearing did not meet us half way. They 
neglected to do the hundred and one lit- 
tle things which are such a help to one 
whose hearing is impaired. In most cases 
those slights were unintentional. They 
simply did not remember that we could 
not hear properly and made no effort to 
assist us. That experience is too common 
to require further comment. We pass it 
off with the statement: “Well, they have 
normal hearing and cannot be expected 
to put themselves out to help us.” In a 
measure that is true, but don’t we ex- 
perience the same kind of thing when we 
are with our own hard of hearing friends? 
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I can hear you say, “Certainly not! They 
understand the handicap too well to be 
so unthinking.” 

Now just suppose you are so seriously 
deafened that you are unable to use any 
hearing aid with any degree of success, 
and come with me to a meeting of lip 
reading teachers or even a Zone Confer- 
Let’s visit the teachers’ meet- 
Here we find forty or fifty 


ence. 
ing first. 


teachers of lip reading, most of whom 


are hard of hearing. They are all seated 
and a group hearing set is provided. We 
take our places up toward the front where 
we can lip read more easily, and don our 
head sets. We learn that we are to have 
a panel discussion and the chairman and 
speakers take their places on the platform. 
The chairman immediately asks if the 
hearing instruments are working properly. 
Upon being assured they are she says: 
“Well, if we are all comfortable and 
hearing beautifully the meeting will come 
to order.” The topic is announced and 
the various speakers hold forth. As long 
as the speakers’ faces are where we can 
see them and as long as they speak dis- 
tinctly and somewhat slowly all goes 
well with all of us. But if a speaker 
turns her head while speaking, that is all 
right, because everyone is hearing beauti- 
fully. After the formal panel is over, re- 
marks from the floor are called for. Eager 
teachers leap to their feet and stride to 
the platform. Then, with their backs to 
the forty or fifty teachers in the audience, 
they proceed to say something to the 
people on the platform. Just what they 
said many of us never find out. Alas, 
we were not hearing beautifully, because 
our hearing impairment did not make that 
possible, and no one yet has been able 
to lip read the back of a speaker’s neck. 
That goes on for twenty minutes; then 
there is some free for all discussion from 
the floor during which the speakers hop 
up and speak from wherever they happen 
to be. By much craning of necks some 
of us are able to lip read a little. But 
most of it is completely lost as far as 
we are concerned. What is the trouble? 
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Everyone assumes that all present are 
hearing beautifully when in reality some 
of us are hearing little or nothing. 

Much the same thing happened at the 
Zone Conference which some of us at- 
tended recently. Group hearing sets were 
provided; once more the chairman as- 
sured herself that all were hearing beauti- 
fully, and the program started. Most of 
the talks were given facing the audience. 
But before long the lights were turned 
off during one talk so that slides might 
be thrown on the screen. Some of us 
had a suspicion that the subject was very 
important and of interest to us. But we 
could neither hear distinctly nor see dis- 
tinctly, so got none of it. What was the 
trouble here? Once more these experienced 
workers with the deafened assumed that 
all could hear beautifully and went on 
their way rejoicing. 

What I should like to know is, how 
many are there of the folks like myself 
who are too seriously deafened to hear 
well with a hearing instrument? What 
proportion of the people who attend these 
conferences do not hear beautifully? If 
the percentage is very small, then we 
should bow to the majority and take what 
we can get. But is the percentage so 
small? I don’t know, but I think it should 
be investigated. In fact, it must be in- 
vestigated and something done about it if 
the submerged tenth are not to be sub- 
merged permanently. A few days ago I 
was talking about this to a friend who 
has had wide experience in one of the 
large otological clinics in New York City. 
I told her I felt that the problems of the 
seriously deafened were unlike those of 
the others with hearing impairment and 
that something should be done about it. 
Her reply was: “Well, if you can’t hear 
with a hearing aid nothing can be done 
about it.” To which I replied: “Folks can 
at least stop assuming that we hear per- 
fectly. If they realize that a large num- 
ber of us are unable to follow, then they 
certainly can and should do something 
about it.” And that is my whole thought. 
Let’s find out how many of our friends 

(Continued on page 623) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Fiora C. Brown 


Al and His Friends 


The teacher gives out slips, on each of which is 
the definition of one of the words that begin with 
al. The teacher reads one of the following sen- 
tences. The pupil who has the definition of the 
word beginning with al writes the word on the 
board and repeats the sentence. 


1. Did you hear the fire alarm about 
twelve o’clock last night? 

2. There was a red plush album on the 
table in the parlor of the old home. 

3. I put the albumen of an egg in a glass 
of orange juice for mother. 

4. The book case is in an alcove beside 
the fireplace in the living room. 

5. We must train ourselves to be on the 
alert if we wish to be good lip readers. 

6. We saw beautiful fields of alfalfa on 
our trip through the west. 

7. Did you like to study algebra when 
you went to school? 

8. The Seminole Indians have never 
sworn allegiance to the United States. 

9. Our five cent piece is an alloy of 
nickel and copper. 

10. Alcohol is the base of most perfumes. 

11. I saw an alligator lying in the sun on 
the bank of the river. 

12. The Cherokees are the only Indians 
with an alphabet. 

13. What is the highest altitude ever 
reached by a balloon? 

14. Do you prefer the alto or soprano 
voice? 

15. Aluminum is never found in a pure 
state. 

16. Every airplane has an altimeter to 
measure altitude. 


Are You Airminded? 

1. The air is very clear and still up in 
the stratosphere. 

2. The nurse takes the baby for an air- 
ing in the park every afternoon. 

3. The boy spends his time building 
air-castles when he should be studying 
his lessons. 


4. When the band struck up the national 
air the people rose and gave a hearty 
cheer. . 

5. Did you ever fly upside down in an 
airship? 

6. The bathysphere must be airtight 
when it goes down into the sea. 

7. The Florida moss is a beautiful gray 
green airplant that lives in trees. 

8. The word “airscape” will probably 
take the place of the old expression 
“bird’s eye view.” 

9. Shall you travel on the Seaboard Air- 
line Railway when you go away this 
summer ? 

10. There is a Sanitarium at Mt. Airy 
where tubercular people may regain 
their health. 

11. An airplane can go through an air- 
pocket, but the riding is very rough. 

12. The rockets sent up from the airdrome 
exploded above the fog. 

13. What device is used on aircraft to 
indicate speed? 

14. The Pan-American airport at Miami 
is the most modern thing in the world. 

15. A large air-boat drops into the air- 
harbor every afternoon about six 
o’clock. 


The Mother of Social Service 


Jane Addams was called one of the 
greatest women in the world. 

She was also called the Mother of Social 
Service. 

She spent her life in service for others. 

She worked to free millions of people 
from ignorance and misery. 

She was born in Cedarville, IIl., in 1860. 

Her father was a friend of President 
Lincoln. 

After she finished college she went on a 
trip to Europe. 

She saw many beautiful cathedrals and 
many beautiful scenes while there. 

But it was the slums in the cities that 
interested her most. 
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The lives of the poor people had always 
won her sympathy. 

While traveling in Europe she made up 
her mind to devote her life to helping un- 
fortunate people. 

When she was in London she saw Toyn- 
bee Hall. 

This was the first settlement house in 
the world. 

This gave her an idea how to help the 
poor people. 

So, later, in 1889, she founded Hull 
House in Chicago. 

Very little was done to help the poor at 
that time. 

There were no settlement houses, no so- 
cial workers and no relief agencies. 

No one seemed to realize that the poor 
and ignorant would always remain the 
same and would raise families the same 
way from one generation to another un- 
less they had help. 

So Jane Addams became the pioneer. 

She went out into the slums of Chicago 
to teach the people better ways of living. 

She was only 29 years old at that time. 

She had a friend, Ellen Gates. 

Together they found a large house in the 
worst part of Chicago. 

It had once been a fashionable home, 
but now the tenements had grown up 
around it. 

There was a saloon on one side, and on 
the other side there was an undertaker’s 
shop. 

There was a factory at the rear. 

Here she started the work that has made 
her famous all over the world. 

This was the first of the many settlement 
houses all over the country 

At first only a club for children and a 
free kindergarten were provided. 

As the years passed more things were 
added for the benefit of the people. 

Among the many things a swimming 
pool and library were added. Everybody 
was welcome at Hull House no matter how 
friendless or poor. 

The fame of Jane Addams spread. 

She became an active worker for world 


peace. 
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During the World War and afterwards 
she worked to secure food for the women 
and children in Europe. 

Through many years when anyone was 
in trouble anywhere Jane Addams was 
among the first to offer help or first to be 
called upon for aid. 

She and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
shared the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931. 

It is difficult to sum up the life of such 
a woman in one sentence. 

But President Theodore Roosevelt has 
done so. 

He said, “If Christ ever came to Chicago, 
He would stop at Hull House first.” 


In the Good Old Summer Time 
An Acrostic 

The teacher gives out slips containing the un- 
derlined words. The teacher says a sentence. 
The pupil who has the slip with the word given 
writes the word on the board and repeats the 
sentence. When all the sentences have been given 
the teacher erases all but the first letter of each 
word on the board. Result: “Summer Sports.” 


1. It is very easy to get a suntan in 
Miami. 

2. Were you ever so unlucky as to meet 
a shark while swimming in the ocean? 

3. Did you ever motor from Miami to 
Tampa by the Tamiami Trail? 

4. Mountain climbing offers many thrills 
but it is sometimes a dangerous sport. 

5. I rose early to fish for trout in the 
cool waters of the mountain pools. 

6. I love to lie in the hammock on a sum- 
mer afternoon and read a good book. 

7. The boys often swim a race to the 
raft in the bay. 

8. Yesterday was a holiday and we had 
a picnic in the woods down by the 
spring. 

9. Father and I had a fine game of golf 
before he left for the office this morn- 
ing. 

10. The regatta at Cowes on the Isle of 
Wight is an important event every 
year. 

11. The boys spend most of their time 
every summer at the camp by the lake. 

12. Would you like to go sailing with me 
down the bay this afternoon? 
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Early Knowledge of Sound 
ANECDOTAL HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF 
SOUND TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 20TH 
Century. By Dayton Clarence Miller. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Cloth, 114 pp. Indexed. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 


It is difficult to realize, in view of the 
enormous importance which the science of 
sound has attained during the past twenty 
years, how little special notice has been 
given to it in histories of physics. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
most of the discoveries in sound were in 
the field of music, and physicists did not 
always give these their due importance. 
For instance, the tuning fork, invented by 
a musician in 1714, did not come into 
general use as an instrument of science 
until a hundred years later. Francis Bacon 
remarked, “The nature of sounds in gen- 
eral hath been superficially observed. It is 
one of the subtilest pieces of nature.” The 
great nineteenth century scientists gave 
their attention to sound; and yet a compre- 
hensive history of their discoveries has 
never been compiled. 

Dr. Miller has gathered together from 
many sources facts relating to the gradual 
evolution of our knowledge of sound. He 
has woven a fascinating history, of interest 
to both laymen and physicists. There are 
many photographs of great men, and also 
pictures of some of the earliest machines 
for measuring, recording, and amplifying 
sound. It is a vivid account, with a wealth 
of anecdote, and some interesting quota- 
tions. The first loud speaking trumpet, 


invented in 167], 

is described: 

“which may be 

used in a storm 

at sea, in calm 

weather on a dark 

night, in case of 

fire, by a town 

besieged, by the 

general of an 

army in giving 

orders, by an overseer of work, and in 
case a number of thieves and robbers at- 
taque a house that is lonely and far from 
neighbors.” There is no mention of its 
possible utilization to enable the partially 
deaf to hear. 

The book is informal in style and most 
attractive in makeup. It would make a 
valuable addition to the library of any 
school,or club. The bibliography alone is 
almost worth the price of the book. 





Illinois Association Issues Bulletin 


The Illinois Association of the Deaf 
began this year to publish a “State Wide 
Bulletin,” a neatly printed, six page 
folder. Two issues have appeared, one 
in January and one in June. The Janu- 
ary number states that the purpose of the 
publication is “to encourage the spirit 
and welfare of the deaf, to increase the 
membership of the State Association, and 
to maintain the Illinois Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf, located in Chica- 
go.” Membership in the Association is 
only fifty cents a year, of which forty 
cents goes to the Home. 
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Certification 

A regrettable error was made in the ac- 
count of the Association Meeting published 
in the September Votta Review. The fol- 
lowing statement was made: 

“Dr. Harris Taylor gave the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which dealt chiefly with the sum- 
mer school, held at the University of Toronto, and 
the arrangement by which the registration of 
teachers will be henceforth conducted by the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf.” 

This should have read: the registration 
of teachers will henceforth be conducted by 
the Conference of Executives of American 


Schools for the Deaf. 


The committee in charge of registration 
is composed of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chair- 
man; T. C. Forrester, A. E. Pope, Frank 
M. Driggs, Miss Mabel E. Adams, and Mrs. 
Bess Michaels Riggs. 

Teachers who hold certificates under the 
Association plan may have their registra- 
tion transferred and receive permanent 
certificates at a cost of two dollars. After 
the transfer is made, there will be no addi- 
tional charge for the issuance of a certificate 
showing higher rating, when the teacher 
has qualified for this. Application blanks 
may be secured from Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland; 
or Dr. Irving Fusfeld, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Certification Committee is making 
every effort to secure cooperation in this 
important work; and it is hoped that much 
will be accomplished toward raising the 
standards of teacher training and teacher 
equipment. 














Dr. Hughson Honored 


Dr. Walter Hughson, formerly of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, has been 
appointed director of the new otological 
research laboratory at the Abington Me- 
morial Hospital, at Jenkintown, Pa., a 
laboratory which was especially designed 
for Dr. Hughson. This eminent otologist, 
whose studies in deafness have won him 
a national reputation, attracted attention 
several years ago when he published data 
on the ears of cats. The Abington Hos- 
pital has recently received a special fund 
for research in the human ear, and Dr. 
Hughson will be in charge of the work, 
assisted by his former staff at Johns Hop- 
kins. Dr. Hughson is a connection by 
marriage of Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, 
who is well known for her philanthropic 
work in behalf of the hard of hearing, 
and is a personal friend of many VOLTA 
REVIEW readers. 





Mr. G. Sibley Haycock Retires 
The Teacher of the Deaf announces in 


its August issue the retirement of Mr. 
G. Sibley Haycock, who has been a 
leader in the work for the deaf in Scot- 
land for more than fifty years. Mr. Hay- 
cock joined the staff of the Doncaster 
Institution for the Deaf when he was 
only fifteen years old. Four years later, 
he gained with honors the diploma of the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf. 
He taught in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
at the time of his retirement was Superin- 
tendent of the school at Langside, in 
Glasgow. Mr. Haycock is a Fellow of 
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the Educational Institute of Scotland. In 
1923, as Chairman of the National Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf, he visited 
America and wrote a book on “The 
State of Deaf Education in America.” 
He is the author of a number of im- 
portant works on the education of the 
deaf, the most noteworthy being “The 
Teaching of Speech,” published in 1933. 
It contains three essays, one of them 
the Braidwood Prize Essay. During the 
Conference of English Teachers of the 
Deaf in 1929, Mr. A. J. Story described 
this as the most remarkable essay he had 
ever read. Mr. Haycock is now Vice 
President of the College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, and will live henceforth in 
London. 





German Opinion of the Volta Review 


Volume 35 of the Votta REVIEW, spe- 
cial magazine for the deaf, founded in 
1899 by Alexander Graham Bell, pre- 
sents an excellent appearance as regards 
print, paper and pictures. This REVIEW 
is the center and mouthpiece of a large 
group of interested persons; not only 
the teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, but also the deaf themselves as 
well as their parents and guardians give 
it their active collaboration. This fact 
determines in a large measure its general 
plan, material and way of presentation. 
Although the Votta Review does not 
avoid the discussion of scientific prob- 
lems, it emphasizes mainly the practical 
teaching work (especially the teaching of 
lip reading), the education of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing child, and the 
problems of the vocational training, em- 
ployment and general adjustment of the 
deaf. The contributions are of com- 
mendable brevity and rarely exceed two 
printed pages. The endeavour to set 
down candidly, truthfully and plainly the 
daily experiences, achievements and fail- 
ures, mistakes and errors, trends and 
countertrends of the educational work 
gives most of the articles a very personal 
and human sound. Many of them re- 
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veal a profound insight into the soul of 
the handicapped person, a sympathetic 
understanding of the peculiarities of the 
deaf school child, a deep devotion to 
the teachers’ calling, an unwavering en- 
thusiasm for the oral method, a moving, 
maternal spirit—‘“laugh with the chil- 
dren, not at them.” The contributions of 
most parents reflect courage, optimism, 
serene resignation, and an admirable wil- 
lingness to prepare for the work of the 
school and to cooperate with it. The 
general impression one gets from the 
Vo.tta Review is so pleasant that one 
looks forward to every issue as to the 
visit of a friend. Very characteristic of 
the spirit of the American educational 
work for the deaf is the beautiful oath, 
quoted in the January issue, which is re- 
peated each week by the upper grade pu- 
pils of the Clarke School, in Massachu- 
setts. 


The International Conference in Tren- 
ton has been, of course, duly reported and 
appraised in the VottTa Review. Follow- 
ing this Conference, the University of 
Chicago, in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, sponsored a sum- 
mer school held from June 26 to Au- 
gust 1, 1933. Among the instructors and 
lecturers were teachers of the deaf, lip 
reading teachers, university professors, 
doctors, specialists for speech defects. Of 
the 15 special courses let us single out 
the following: The language of the deaf 
(speech improvement in the upper grades, 
speech development in the lower and mid- 
dle grades); theory and practice of kin- 
dergarten work; use of rhythm in speech 
teaching; physics of sound, hearing tests, 
auditive curves; physiology and pathology 
of the ear; anatomy and applied psy- 
chology of the organs of articulation; 
restoration of the normal voice quality to 
the hard of hearing; psychology of the 
deaf adult; education of the hard of 
hearing child (teachers’ course); ad- 
vanced lip reading (theoretical course for 
teachers and practical course for adult 
lip readers); technique for the use of 
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hearing aids in teaching. The practical 
application of the latest methods in teach- 
ing the deaf was demonstrated in kinder- 
gartens, public schools, lip-reading class- 
es. Round table conferences arranged in 
six sections dealt with the following sets 
of problems: 1, executive problems of 
general educational work; 2, otological 
problems related to deafness; 3, special 
problems in teaching the deaf; 4, psy- 
chological aspects of deafness; 5, phy- 
siological aspects of deafness; 6, prob- 
lems relating to social work in behalf of 
the deaf (training of social workers). 
An examination of the programs both of 
the Trenton Conference and the Chicago 
summer school carries with it the con- 
viction that our colleagues in the United 
States apply themselves with exemplary 
zeal and devotion to the solution of the 
scientific and practical problems of deaf- 
ness. 


A general survey of the conferences and 
publications of the associations for the 
deaf in English-speaking countries reveals 
the following tendencies: (a) to further 
the intelligibility of speech by means of 
improved methods of articulation; (b) to 
discover by perfected testing methods any 
remnants of hearing and to use them to 
the utmost in teaching language with the 
help of amplifiers; (c) to make use of 
systematic rhythmic exercises in teaching 
language; (d) to encourage intercourse 
between deaf and hearing children in rec- 
reations, games and sports; (e) to pro- 
mote the professional training of the 
deaf. 

Ernst Scuorscu, in Die Deutsche Sonder- 
schule, January, 1935. Translated by 

Ipa Estrin. 





Canadian Federation Loses President 


Mrs. E. J. Zavitz, President of the Cana- 
dian Federation of the Hard of Hearing, 
died Saturday, August 10. She was promi- 
nent in all work for the hard of hearing 
in Canada, and besides heading the na- 
tional organization was vice-president of 


the Toronto Lip Reading Club. 
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A New School for Little Deaf Children 


The Oral School for Little Deaf Chil- 
dren, 6147 Columbia Avenue, Overbrook, 
Pa., opened September 5. Miss Grace A. 
McClellan, formerly principal of the Home 
for Little Deaf Children, in Philadelphia, 
which was discontinued last year, is direc- 
tor of the new school. Both residential 
and day pupils are accepted, and special 
attention is given to pupils of preschool 
age. Lip reading instruction and speech 
correction for the adult deaf and hard of 
hearing are also offered. 





Deaf Children in Germany 


On page 430 of the July Voxta ReE- 
VIEW, occurred the statement that, since 
the beginning of the new Youth Move- 
ment in Germany, deaf children have not 
been admitted to the organization and 
consequently are not eligible for higher 
education. This is an error. Deaf boys 
and girls are organized in the Hitler 
Youth (Hitler Jugend) and in the League 
of German Girls (Bund deutscher Mddel) 
respectively. They have equal rights and 
duties with their hearing comrades. 

ERNST SCHORSCH. 





New Publication 


The League News, published by the 
Minneapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing, steps forth competently with its 
first printed issue, dated September, 1935. 
It is a four-page folder, beautifully 
printed in brown ink on eggshell paper, 
and contains news items, editorials, and 
advertising matter in an attractive makeup. 





Jena Club 


Los Amigos, published by the Los 
Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing, 
announces that the class attending the 
lectures given by Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles during its summer session has 
voted to form a “Jena Club” to meet 
bi-monthly for continuation of study and 
practice of the Jena Method. 
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From Gustav Vogt’s International 
Correspondence 


Through the cooperation of the French 
League Against Deafness, twelve radio 
talks concerning deafness have recently 
been given in France, Luxemburg, Al- 
giers, and Morocco. 

The French Minister of Pensions has 
for the first time arranged to provide the 
war deafened with the newer models of 
bone conduction hearing aids. 

Dr. Lieber, originator of the Sonotone 
bone conduction hearing aid has presented 
the Dutch Association of the Hard of 
Hearing with a group hearing aid, com- 
prising both bone and air conduction re- 
ceivers, for use in the schools for hard 
of hearing children. 

The Dutch Association of the Hard of 
Hearing will, at the suggestion of a lead- 
ing executive of the national film indus- 
tries, request that sound films have a 
short caption indicating the content of 
each section of film, so that the deafened 
may more easily follow the picture. 

Upon the complaint of members of the 
local groups of the German national asso- 
ciation of the hard of hearing that the 
daily newspapers contained no notices of 
the meetings of the groups, they were in- 
formed that the national press authorities 
refused to carry news of meetings and 
reports. 

In Helsingfors, Finland, Frau Hilma 
Rasanen gave a radio talk on the needs 
of the hard of hearing. 

The Finnish newspaper for the hard of 
hearing carries a regular list of new films, 
with a critical estimate of their impres- 
sion on a hard of hearing person. 

The three best known theatres of Paris, 
l’'Odeon, Theatre Francaise, La Comedie 
des Champs Elysees, and others, have in- 
stalled amplifiers for the hard of hear- 
ing. 
At the World’s Fair in Brussels, the Bel- 
gian National Union Against Deafness 
maintained an exhibit designed to give 
visitors an idea of the work being done 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

The chapel of the crematorium in Vel- 
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sen, Holland, has been equipped with a 
group hearing aid. 

A national conference of the Danish 
Association of the Hard of Hearing was 
held in Fredericia, August 26-27. 

The publication Die Sonderschule, is- 
sued by the German National Socialist 
Education Association, has been forbidden 
in Austria. 

Dr. Keyzer, a well known specialist in 
children’s diseases in Soerabaia, Dutch 
East Indies, has recently given a series of 
radio talks on diseases of the ear, which 
have attracted much interest among the 
people. 

In Soerabaia, a class in lip reading for 
adults who are becoming hard of hear- 
ing is held each Wednesday evening; 
classes for hard of hearing children are 
held twice a week. 

The publication issued by the Dutch 
East Indies Association of the Hard of 
Hearing will henceforth contain a special 
department in which questions relating to 
the hard of hearing child will be handled 


regularly and in a practical way. 





Report from New South Wales 


The first reports of the Research Com- 
mittee for the Deaf and the Blind of 
New Zealand and Australia comprise a 
survey of all the work for the deaf and 
the blind in these countries. In New 
South Wales, there are three residential 
schools for the deaf: the New South 
Wales Institution, and two Catholic 
schools, one for deaf girls and one for 
deaf boys. In all of these, children 
from five or six to sixteen years of age 
are received, but attendance is not com- 
pulsory. There are two associations of 
the adult deaf in New South Wales. 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia all have residential 
schools at which compulsory attendance 
is well enforced, although South Austra- 
lia reports that the compulsory provi- 
sions of the Act are not entirely satis- 
factory. Graduates of all these schools 
have formed welfare associations. In 


Queensland an “Adult Deaf and Dumb 
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Mission” has established a workable plan 
for vocational training and employment. 
In South Australia, a home for aged and 
infirm deaf persons is maintained. At 
the Tasmanian Institution for the Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb, compulsory attendance 
is enforced. Senior pupils attend a 
technical college for manual and voca- 
tional training, and efforts are made to 
secure employment for them. In New 
Zealand, compulsory attendance at the 
residential school for the deaf is strictly 
enforced. New Zealand also provides 
special classes for partially deaf chil- 
dren and children with defective speech. 
There are three of these classes: in Auck- 
land, Wellington, and Dunedin. Instruc- 
tion in lip reading for adults is also 
provided in New Zealand, and has re- 
cently been established in Melbourne, 
Australia. 


School Reports 


The fifty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, 
Mass., is illustrated by photographs of 
the school buildings and of the pupils’ 
activities. The variety of outdoor sports 
offered is noteworthy. In one picture a 
group of boys are walking on skis; in 
another a number of pupils are swim- 
ming in the ocean. 

Group ear phones were purchased dur- 
ing the past year, and some of the pu- 
pils in the fourth A and eighth grades 
were able to carry on their geography, 
history and other lessons by means of 
hearing. 

The report of District School I, Vaxjo, 
Sweden, contains an outline of the courses 
of study followed by the various classes 
and of the work completed during the 
year in the vocational training depart- 
ment. 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Groningen, Holland, issues a report 
for 1934-35 containing photographs of 
some of the pupils and their work. There 
is a picture of a dressing table in mod- 
ernist design made in the woodworking 
department, and one of various kinds of 





handwork done by the girls. One pho- 
tograph portrays the visit of St. Nicholas 
to the school, and the great pile of pres- 
ents he brought with him. 


The School at Ahmedabad 


The 1934 Report of the School for the 
Deaf at Navrangpur, Ahmedabad, India, 
indicates that the work there is making 
progress. Founded in 1908 by Mr. 
Pranshankar Lallubhai Desai, the father 
of a deaf boy, it now cares for 41 pupils, 
37 boys and 4 girls. Most of the pupils 
are Hindus, although there are four 
Mohamedans and one Christian. The 
school is supported partly by grants from 
the government and from the municipal- 
ity of Ahmedabad, and partly by public 
subscription. Children between the ages 
of 7 and 16 are admitted and are given 
free instruction in speech, language, lip 
reading, reading, arithmetic, drawing and 
handcrafts. The report, which is printed 
in Hindustani, includes a number of let- 
ters in English from prominent persons 
who have visited the classes and who 
comment favorably on the work accom- 
plished and the happiness and good be- 
havior of the children. Mr. Pranshankar 
was principal for more than twenty-five 
years until his death in 1933, when his work 
was taken over by Mr. P. R. Nandur- 
barkar, the present principal. The re- 
port states that the greatest needs of the 
school at present are for a building to 
serve as a dormitory and one to house 
the industrial classes. The chief indus- 
tries taught at present are sewing and 
sign painting. After being trained at 
school, the boys are apprenticed to tail- 
ors and painters in the city for further 
instruction. Many of the graduates of 
the school are now earning an indepen- 
dent livelihood. 





The trouble with most of us is that we 
have no definite standard. We go through 
life without knowing what we want. My 
own belief is that we get what we desire, 
and in just the measure of that desire. 

Thomas Dreier. 
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Death of Miss Reinhardt 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, who, for 


twenty-eight years, conducted a_ school 
for the deaf at Kensington, Maryland, 
died Tuesday, September 3, at the age 
of seventy-one. An ardent advocate of 
the oral method, she gave a lifetime of 
devotion to the deaf children she taught. 
An article about her will appear in a 
later issue of the Votta Review. Her 
school will be continued under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna B. Peck, who has been 


associated with the school for many years. 





Douglas Tilden 


Douglas Tilden, noted deaf sculptor of 
Berkeley, California, died August 6 at the 
age of 75. Born in California, Tilden 
was educated at the state school for the 
deaf in Berkeley, and after his gradua- 
tion became a teacher there. He had been 
teaching eight years, when he was sud- 
denly fired with a desire to become a 
sculptor. His work attained almost im- 
mediate recognition, and won for him an 
opportunity to study at the Academy of 
Design in New York and also in Paris, 
where he exhibited at the Salon. He was 
a member of the jury on sculpture at the 
Chicago Exposition, 1893, and from 1894 
to 1900 he was professor of sculpture at 
the Mark Hopkins Art Institute of the 
University of California. During his more 
productive years, he created such well 
known figures as the “War Group,” 
which stands at McAllister and Van Ness 
streets in San Francisco; the “Football 
Players” on the campus at Berkeley, and 
the statue of Junipero Serra in Golden 
Gate Park. His last work, “San Francisco 
Bay Bridge,” has been placed on Tele- 
graph Hill, in San Francisco. 





Miss Rogers in Dictionary of 
Biography 
Volume sixteen of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, contains an account of the life of 
Harriet Burbank Rogers written by Caro- 
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line A. Yale. The sketch, which com- 
prises a full column, tells of Miss Rogers’ 
early interest in the deaf, of her little 
school at Chelmsford, the founding of 
Clarke School, and Miss Rogers’ contribu- 
tion to the establishment of the oral 
method in America. 





“Voiceless Practice” Again 


Comments have been received at the 
Volta Bureau in regard to the article, 
“Resonant Diction,” which appeared in 
the June Votta Review, and the resumé 
of the discussion on voice which was a 
part of the Cincinnati Conference pro- 
gram reviewed in August. As reported 
in the August issue, Mr. Sherman K. 
Smith agreed with Mr. J. H. Campbell 
in regard to the harmfulness of the prac- 
tice of giving lip reading exercises with- 
out voice. Miss Nellie Alford writes, 
“With the further assistance of Mr. Camp- 
bell, we expect to evolve a_ technique 
which shall correlate voice and speech 
reading most effectively. . . . Most of us 
who have any loss of hearing, and who 
can yet hear our own voices, feel that 
a new system suitable for the hard of 
hearing in both speech reading and voice 
must be forthcoming very soon. .. . 
Too few speech readers are being made 
among the hard of hearing in proportion 
to the number studying the art... . 
Voice, teachers have unanimously agreed 
that an abnormally low voice is just as 
injurious as the use of no voice. With 
this in mind, we believe that clear, au- 
dible speech should be universally em- 
ployed by both teachers and students of 
lip reading, not only in the class room 
but everywhere.” 

Writing on the same topic, Miss Helen 
M. McMurrich, of Toronto, states: 

“I was tremendously interested in Mrs. 
Montague’s article in the August VOLTA 
REVIEW, especially what she quoted from 
Miss Carney. Most of my pupils want 
voice eliminated for a positive test as to 
their ability to read the lips. Having 
conversed with three different teachers 
whose voices have undoubtedly been in- 
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jured through their way of teaching 
hard of hearing pupils, I resolved to solve 
the problem for myself, as well as gratify 
my pupils’ wishes, by following the Jena 
Method of giving part of each lesson be- 
hind a glass door, or glass window in 
a room. In this way, I can use my 
voice, yet all sound is cut off from the 
pupil. If it is a story that is given, the 
pupil repeats it. If sentences are given, 
the pupil writes them down.” 





How Not to Teach Speech 

(Continued from page 585) 
nite interruption or question. She asked 
the question in several ways, once before 
the child attempted the answer, and then 
while he was speaking, especially when 
she anticipated a wrong word or difficult 
sound. 

Once she told a child to “jump over the 
pointer in front of the door.” He did not 
understand, so she placed the pointer in 
front of the desk without any change of 
command. 

In all cases the children stood at her 
knee, often with an arm about her and 
her arm about them. Usually her arm 
was clear around the child’s neck with 
her hand under his chin! Then she tipped 
his head up. The children were not once 
in a correct position for speaking. 

During this individual teaching the 
other children were supposed to sit per- 
fectly still. It was really pitiful to watch 
two of the littlest ones fidget. 

My only comment is: would you be- 
lieve it? 

—A Protestinc TEACHER. 





Mabel Ellery Adams 

Just as the Votta Review is going to 
press, word has been received of the sud- 
den death of Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
retired Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston, and a Di- 
rector of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Miss Adams had taught the deaf 
for more than forty years. An article 
about her will appear in a later issue 
of the Votta Review. 
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Still the Greatest Mother 





COMING SOON! 


The Volta Bureau’s Book 
of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
for 1935 
Compiled of contributions from teachers 
in all parts of the country. 


PRICE, $1.00 TO VOLTA REVIEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 
$2.00 TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS 


Last year’s edition was sold out soon 
after publication. Send in your order 
now. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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School Reports Needed 


The Volta Bureau Library lacks the fol- 

lowing school reports to complete its file. 

We should appreciate information as to 
where we may obtain them. 


Arkansas School—Reports between 25th bien- 
nial (1916-18) and 31st (1930). All reports 
since 32nd biennial (1932). 

Colorado School—53rd and 54th annuals. 

Mystic Oral—1920. 

Columbia Institution—(issued by U. S. Dept. of 
Interior). All reports since 69th annual. 


Kendall School—Reports between 1927-28 and 
1933-34. 


Georgia Schools—Reports between 1920 and 1925. 
All reports since 1925. 


Idaho School—11th biennial (1927-28). 
Illinois School—1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931. All 
since 1932. 


Kansas School—19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 


Louisiana School—all reports since 1926. 


Colored School, Overlea, Md.—All since 41st 
and 42nd annual. (1915.) 


Mississippi School—All since 1923. 

Montana School—32nd, 33rd, 34th annuals. 
since 38th (1932-33). 

New Mexico School—1905. All since 1906-08. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute—All since 38th 
and 39th annual (1908-10). 

St. Joseph’s Institute—22nd annual (1898), 24th 
to 30th inclusive, 32nd to 39th inclusive; all 
since 49th and 50th (1925-26). 


Central New York School, Rome—1927. 
Rochester School—All since 18th annual (1893). 


Northern New York Institute, Malone—1921, 
1922 and 1928. 


North Carolina School, Raleigh—All since 1918. 


North Carolina State School—20th and 2lst 
biennial. 


North Dakota School—I1th biennial (1912). 


Ohio State School—79th annual, 80th annual. 
All since 1908-09. 


Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scranton—All 
since 29th and 30th annuals (1912-1914). 


South Dakota School—All reports between bi- 
ennial reports 1916 and 1922. All since 1922. 


Tennessee School—1918-20 and 1926-28. 

Utah School—All since 1918. 

State School for Colored Deaf and Blind (Vir- 
ginia)—All since 1913. 

Washington State School—All since 3rd bien- 
nial (1924-26). 

School for Colored (West Virginia)—All since 
1927. All before 1925, 


All 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 595) 


ers groan inwardly over the all-day visi- 
tor, for the children’s response to the 
stranger who stays too long makes school 
work lag. 


Ideally, perhaps, Charlotte’s mother had 
the best plan. The school was of residen- 
tial type. Mrs. S., several times a year, 
took a room nearby for two or three days. 
During these stays, she usually visited 
Charlotte’s classroom for one period each 
day, taking care to arrive in time to see 
different subjects. She occupied the rest 
of the time in various ways. She secured 
an appointment with the Superintendent 
and had quite a talk with him, getting his 
viewpoint and advice. She took advantage 
of a momentary lull in the Principal’s ac- 
tivities to talk over with her Charlotte’s 
development, health, and progress. She 
asked and received permission to visit 
classes from kindergarten to graduation. 
She spent an hour or two with the super- 
visor in charge of Charlotte, learning 
about her daughter’s problems and char- 
acteristics from another standpoint and, 
incidentally, solving some difficulties for 
the supervisor. She watched the basket- 
ball game and chatted with the players. 
She took two of Charlotte’s best friends 
out with her for some kind of treat. She 
visited the home economics and other 
manual training classes. She chatted with 
the girls during their free hours in the 
dormitory. She made a tearoom appoint- 
ment with Charlotte’s teacher which 
proved restful to the weary teacher and 
fruitful in a dozen ways. She was careful 
to ascertain and to regard the routine of 
the school so that her various interviews 
were properly timed and agreeable to the 
busy people whose time she was taking. 

As instances of the value of these con- 
tacts, which had much to do with Char- 
lotte’s success, popularity, and charming 
personality, those who watched her meth- 
ods of dealing with the child noted, among 
other things, that she learned: 

How to keep Charlotte’s speech at its 
best at home. 
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Why and how her vocabulary should re- 
ceive constant attention. 

How to give her new language for the 
home experiences. 

What type of contacts she should have 
with hearing young people. 

What kind of books she should be able 
to enjoy. 

How Charlotte compared with her class- 
mates in various subjects. 

That when she (the mother) exerted 
herself, Charlotte stood near the head of 
her class. 

That Charlotte would not exert herself 
without home pressure. 

That she needed a little stern motherly 
admonition along certain lines. 

That she was getting a bit spoiled. 

That the girl Charlotte disliked and 
complained about was merely an incor- 
rigible little tease and Charlotte “could 
not take it.” 

That the food complained of was sim- 
ple, but wholesome and well-balanced. 

That a box from home was the summit 
of bliss to any child in the dormitory. 

That it might be wise to have an ocu- 
list pass on Charlotte’s eyes. 

That her carelessly composed letters 
home ought to be marked for mistakes 
and sent back to her. 

That vacations should be times of great 
gain and that there is no discourtesy in 
correcting your child’s language or speech. 

Why certain types of clothing and ac- 
cessories seemed so very important to 
Charlotte. 

That home standards of manners, con- 
duct, personal neatness, and so on are 
more effective than school training in these 
lines. 

Dozens of items bearing on Charlotte’s 
welfare Mrs. S. was able to cull from her 
school contacts and apply at home, where 
other mothers did not know that there 
were such possibilities. 

Mrs. S. was not regarded as a nuisance 
at the school, but rather as one of its 
closest friends, because 

1. Her attitude was that of one seeking 
light. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 


LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Il]. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HARTFORD LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 630 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2507 Bristol, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 630 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 


Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 630 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


e 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.._»__»_____ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 








each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths ——- $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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2. She assumed a sound reason for 
things she could see no reason for—and 
her faith was usually justified. 

3. She questioned freely and frankly 
but without criticism. 

4. She recognized that her child was 
one of several hundred and did not try to 
secure special privileges for her. 

5. She backed up the school discipline 
if Charlotte transgressed. 

6. She recognized that children’s com- 
plaints are often based on inexperience 
and misunderstanding. 

7. She was “good friends” with every 
one. 

8. She respected the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. 

9. She did not outstay her welcome in 
a place where duties and routine neces- 
sarily go forward steadily. 

10. She proved her friendship by aid- 
ing the school in making contacts with 
deaf children in her home town and gen- 
erally cooperating in its enterprises when- 
ever she was sure her assistance was de- 
sired. 

And Charlotte is the proudest girl in 
her school because of her very popular 
mother. 





A Visit to Some German Leagues 
(Continued from page 603) 


many people. Four or five of the mem- 
bers I met were able to speak and write 
quite creditable English, but that is not 
surprising because much English is taught 
in German schools. 

The German authorities have sanctioned 
the wearing of the insignia for the hard of 
hearing, a yellow band with three black 
dots worn on the left arm; but few of the 
ear-handicapped people wear it. Bicycle 
riders, however, are required to display 
the sign on the rear of their wheels. In 
Germany, people with defective hearing re- 
ceive no license to drive automobiles, so 
the league people were amazed when I 
told them of the many deaf drivers in our 
country; but I do think that driving in 
those winding streets in Europe is more 
dangerous than driving here. 
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All group leaders with whom I came in 
contact seemed to have read the VOLTA 
Review and were well informed about 
our activities. 

The rooms of the British League for the 
Hard of Hearing and Deafened were closed 
for the summer, but I spent several pleas- 
ant and interesting hours with the presi- 
dent of the league, Miss Maud L. Randle, 
to whom I had written while in Germany. 
I was delighted to find that our conversa- 
tion could be carried on almost entirely 
by speech reading. Miss Randle gave me 
copies of Modern Earways, the quarterly 
magazine of the British League, and a very 
interesting magazine it proved to be. 

On I went by a prearranged travel tour, 
through the well-known Shakespeare coun- 
try, Chester, the Lake District, to Glasgow, 
then through the land of romance and 
heather to beautiful Edinburgh, turning 
south to York and Lincoln, part of the way 
along the North Sea, finally reaching Lon- 
don again. With the aid of my ever ready 
little note, which said, “I am deaf. Please 
tell me where, . when ¢ oa 
which I handed to a conductor or train 
dispatcher before boarding a train, and 
in response to which I always received a 
kindly written reply, I was finally able to 
make all train connections with a minimum 
of worry. 

The trip was very interesting. Looking 
back upon my travel experiences I find 
them all too brief, like a “sample” that has 
been offered me for approval. At any rate 
the sample was good, and [I return an en- 
thusiastic order for “More, please.” 











Getting the Nac of It 

(Continued from page 604) 
and the granddaughter hurried up to find 
a tearful, distracted Granny bending over 
her little suitcase, which reeked like a 
distillery. Grandfather had thoughtfully 
placed a medicine bottle full of brandy 
among her clothes “in case she had a bad 
turn,” and the cork had come out! 

Imagine the mess—and the fumes. 

Worse still—imagine what the Bishop 
must have thought of Granny! 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Yes, quite often deafness is just as 
innocent as the Bishop—or Granny. 


All I am urging is an attempt at ad- 
justment. I am not telling you not to 
worry about your deafness. You would 
worry just the same. For that matter, 
you'd be surprised to know that lots of 
hearing people worry, too. There is 
probably no occasion for concern over 
that. In fact my sentiments in the mat- 
ter are well expressed—better expressed 
than I could manage it—by a newspaper 
columnist, Will Cuppy. He writes in 
answer to a correspondent who com- 
plained about worrying and nervousness: 
“I don’t want to influence you, but why 
not worry? Personally, I worry a little 
every day, and I intend to keep right 
on doing so, and I should like to see 
any one stop me. As for nervousness, 
what do you think your nerves are for, 
anyway? I also make a point of being 
nervous whenever I feel like it. It seems 
to rest me.” If that sounds a trifle 
“nutty,” it is to be expected, for Will 
certainly puts the matter in a nutshell! 


We need nervousness and worry as a 
foundation for contentment and happiness 
—just as we need shadow and sunshine. 

“All sun would wilt, 

All rain would rot, 

They blend to make the garden spot 
A mutual affair.” 

A Washington clergyman, seeking to 
illustrate the benefits of adversity, told 
of a certain man who had died. St. 
Peter met him and assigned him to his 
place. It was wonderful. He had noth- 
ing at all to do—no work, no responsi- 
bilities. He could sleep as late as he 
wanted to each morning, and remain up 
as late as he desired each night. Any- 
thing he asked for was brought to him 
immediately. 

After a couple of weeks of this, St. 
Peter happened to pass the gate one 
morning and stopped to inquire of the 
man how he was getting along. 

“Oh, all right, I suppose,” said the 
man, doubtfully. “I have no work and 
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no responsibilities. And anything I wish 
is brought immediately. But I find that 
having everything one wishes, and nothing 
at all to do, is rather tiresome. Why,” 
he concluded in a burst of petulance, 
“[’'d rather be in hell!” 

St. Peter nodded. 

“That’s it exactly,” he explained, gent- 
ly. “You are in hell.” 





New Things We Have Undertaken 
(Continued from page 587) 


heart and soul. Instead of walking, they 
clop. There are four things they want 
to know about Dutch people; their 
clothes, their houses, the things in their 
houses, and their food. The children are 
reading to get this information, using no 
common text but references books. 

This last year we have been fortunate 
in obtaining a marvelous new dictionary 
that seems to have been made for deaf 
children, the Thorndyke Century Junior 
Dictionary. Nearly all of our children 
have bought copies and use them con- 
stantly. 

(To be continued) 





This Question is Worth Considering 
(Continued from page 607) 


and fellow workers are seriously deafened. 
Then let’s do something to make it pos- 
sible for them to follow the discussions 
when they attend our meetings and con- 
ferences. Otherwise we are just as guilty 
of thoughtlessness as our hearing friends 
whom we mentioned before. 

Personally, I should welcome any facts 
or information on this subject. Lest some- 
one write to suggest that I try lip read- 
ing, I might say that I am an average 
lip reader and depend almost entirely 
upon it. Moreover, I am a teacher of 
lip reading with several years’ experience, 
and understand thoroughly the possibili- 
ties and limitations of lip reading. As 
things are conducted now, lip reading is 
not enough. That’s why I’m hoping for 
a new deal. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


— 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General Audiphone Models are made in 


the U. S. 
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HEAR CLEARLY 





Tuts Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 


DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 592) 
No. 6 
(For Ye Visiting High Brow Expert) 
You were a teacher, once, yourself. 
Turn a blind eye to the dust on my shelf! 
Don’t see the peanut that Jimmy is nib- 


bling. 
Don’t pay attention to Dorothy’s scrib- 
bling. 
If my teaching fills you with scorn and 
with pity, 


At least, when you go, say my school 
ferns are pretty! 





The Hard of Hearing in San Diego 
(Continued from page 600) 


Officers from thirteen southern leagues 
were on hand with many of their members 
to welcome, as guest of honor, Miss Helen 
Scriver of Pasadena, the new vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Zone, American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing. They 
were received by Miss Lila Williams and 
other hostesses of the San Diego League. 

Through the initiative of the Los An- 
geles promotion chairman, Mrs. Jane Bige- 
low, and her assistant, Mrs. Clara Erler, a 
special bus had brought a large contingent 
from that league to remain over night and 
see the exhibits at the Fair. All night 
long the highways running north and 
south from San Diego were safe with hard 
of, hearing drivers returning from their 
Big Day. 

The Hard of Hearing had received at 
the hands of the Pacific International Ex- 
position the welcome and courtesy extend- 
ed to other service organizations. 





Miss Bruhn Returns from Germany 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn, who, with her 


sister, has spent the summer traveling in 
Germany, has announced the reopening of 
her classes in Boston. She will take regu- 
lar lip reading students on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and will give a normal course 
on Saturdays. She will also give a course 
in Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 
in the Extension Department of Boston 
University. 
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A New Theatre for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The Little Theatre in Washington, D. 
C., has been entirely redecorated, and, un- 
der a new management, has begun a pol- 
icy of catering to the hard of hearing. 
Its three hundred and fifty seats have all 
been wired, and the Acousticon Company 
has provided head sets with both bone and 
air conduction receivers. This is the sec- 
ond theatre in the United States to make 
a leading feature of sound amplifiers for 
the hard of hearing. 

At the opening, September 23, more 
than three hundred invitations were is- 
sued to prominent government officials and 
educators, members of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing, staff 
members of the Volta Bureau and the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and the faculty of Gallaudet College. 
The Washington League members, es- 
pecially, turned out in large numbers, and 
the theatre was packed to the doors. Great 
enthusiasm was manifested by the entire 
audience. One lady remarked delightedly 
that she had been able, for the first time 
since talkies were invented, to hear at a 
picture show. All those using the ear 
phones expressed satisfaction with the 
equipment. 

The premiere performance included a 
showing of “Mississippi,” with Bing Cros- 
by, W. C. Fields and Joan Bennett; a 
Fitzpatrick travelog in colors, a Pop-eye 
cartoon, and a Patsy Kelly-Thelma Todd 
comedy. 

The Little Theatre will offer six con- 
tinuous shows daily, and will feature the 
best pictures among the popular new re- 
leases. It bids fair to become a special 
attraction as an amusement center for the 
hard of hearing; and the Acousticon Com- 
pany has made every effort to facilitate 
their enjoyment of the pictures. Washing- 
ton theatres have been rather backward 
about installing amplifiers to accommo- 
date the hard of hearing, and this decided 
step in the forward direction will be ap- 
preciated by that portion of the “ten mil- 
lion” who live in the District of Columbia. 
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Trimm Hearing Aids 
Help The Hard of Hearing 


The Trimm Excellophone 


Has: 
Amplified Air-Conduction 
Amplified Bone-Conduction 
Extremely low Battery Drain 

Uses ordinary flash-light batteries. 

Try the Trimm Excellophone before pur- 

chasing a Hearing Aid. 
THE TRIMM GROUP HEARING AID 


Reproduces music and voice in a natural 
tone. Complete in every detail. 





Write for free literature of either 
Individual or Group Hearing Aids. 


TRIM RADIO MFG. CO. 


1528 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 














Khythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


































IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 
new and important de- 
velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

is a more powerful BONE CON. 
pucr 10N RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minis- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest ioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a a Ry lower 
operating cost for batteries. pecially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 

306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Speech and Hearing 
(Continued from page 578) 


for speech, however, we must take into account 
many factors in addition to the audiogram. 
But, dealing with the audiogram alone, there 
are five ways in which it may be evaluated. 
They may be described as follows: 


1. The Western Electric Method. This is 
practically a method of determining what the 
subject’s efficiency is in using the telephone, 
where only one ear-piece is used, and gives 
us separate ratings for each ear. The read- 
ings of hearing loss for the three pitches—512, 
1024, and 2048 dv.—are recorded in sensation 
units, keeping the figures from each ear by 
themselves. The “hearing loss for speech” for 
the right ear is the sum of the readings for 
that ear multiplied by .266. The loss for the 
left ear is determined in the same manner. 
No averaging of the two ears is attempted. 


2. Method A. If the subject desires a gen- 
eral understanding of the emotional and _intel- 
lectual meanings of the persons to whom he 
talks, we need to evaluate the entire range of 
frequencies employed in speech. We first trans- 
late the “hearing losses” or “gains” from the 
sensation units, in which they are recorded on 
the audiogram, into percents of hearing loss, 
using each of the frequencies from 64 to 8192, 
both inclusive, for both ears. Then a list of 
percentages for the “better” ear is made up 
by taking the better rating for each of the fre- 
quencies. Sometimes the better rating may be 
of the left ear, and sometimes it may be of the 
right, it matters not. We take the lower per- 
centages for each frequency or pitch. The 
percentages from the three highest frequencies, 
8192, 4096, and 2048 dv. are each listed twice, 
because speech sounds in this region are usually 
very’ weak in intensity, and because it happens 
that, in English, these sounds are very impor- 
tant in carrying the critical, symbolic mean- 
ings of speech. Then the eleven ratings (the 
last three of the eight for the “better ear” 
being doubled) are added, and the sum divided 
by 11. This gives us the percent of hearing 
loss (or gain) for English speech of the 
“better ear.” 

Now, this rating shows about what the sub- 
ject would be able to hear were both ears 
equal for every frequency. Some discounting 
must be done to express the influence of the 
“poorer” ear upon the efficiency of the hypo- 
thetical “central ear.” It is obvious that a per- 
son having two good ears will hear better than 
one having one good ear and one that is 
totally deaf; but how much better? Certainly 
not twice as well. So far as the interpretation 


of speech is concerned, leaving out the direc- 
tional significance of audition, the difference 
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“Bone conduction 
helps me most.” 
In some cases, 
hearing is easier, 
clearer through 
the bones of the 
head. 


“My hearing was 
not so good” 
He needed the 
lowest - powered 
Audiphone with 
an air conduction 
receiver. 










a 

“1 couldn't hear 
a word without 
«,44 

it ...For severe 
cases — powerful 
amplification with 
either air or bone 
conduction. 


“Ineededthe air 
conduction aid.” 
This Audiphone 
amplifies sound 
enough to offset 
almost all hearing 
defects. 












Distributors in Canada: 


No one can tell in advance whether a bone conduction or an air 
conduction aid will be of the greater help. 

Western Electric produces Audiphones for every need—in air conduc- 
tion and bone conduction types. Both were developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories—the recognized leader in sound-transmission. 

Audiphones have been so designed that improvements can be added 
to instruments already in use. Try both types—select the Audiphone 
that makes hearing easiest! 


Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID: 








Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y., for full information on Western 


Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


Address... _- 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building 149 S. Los Robles 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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between the hearing of such persons will be 
nearer 10%. So, in the weighting of the 
audiograms from the two ears, they are treated 
exactly the same, up to the point of combining 
the final percentage ratings of the “better” 
and “poorer” ears. That of the better ear is 
multiplied by 10, then added to the rating of 
the poor ear, and the sum divided by 11. 
This gives us our final rating by Method A. 


3. Method B. In case one wishes to know 
only what facility the subject possesses in the 
interpretation of English, as a symbolical lan- 
guage code, in its purely intellectualized and 
arbitrary meanings, a method similar to A is 
employed, except that only those frequencies 
are employed that are of arbitrary significance 
in English speech, viz., 512, 1024, 2048, 4096, 
and 8192 dv. The weighting, too, differs from 
Method A. After the “losses” or “gains” in 
sensation units are translated into percentages 
for each frequency, those of the highest fre- 
quency are multiplied by 4; those of the next 
highest by 2; and the rest by 1. The per- 
centages from the “better ear” are kept separate 
from the “poorer ear.” After the weighting of 
the higher frequencies, the percentages are 
added and the results divided by 9. Then these 
average percentages are combined as in Method 
A to give the final rating by Method B. 


4. Method C. This is a way of estimating 
hearing for the ordinary control of the sub- 
ject’s own speech, and for his learning of new 
speech sounds. Here the influence of the 
“poorer ear” is negligible, as is also that of 
the perception, or lack of it, for the frequencies 
below the speech range. Consequently only 
the percentage from the “better ear” are taken; 
the rating from the audiogram of the pitch 
64 dv. is omitted; the seven remaining per- 
centages are added, those of the three highest 
frequencies being each taken twice, as_ in 
Method A, and the final rating being deter- 
mined by dividing the sum by 10. This gives 
us our answer in terms of Method C. 


5. Method B. This is an evaluation of the 
subject’s ability to analyze all phases of the 
speech of others for the purpose of developing 
artistic speech for himself. Even the lower 
frequency is important here, for that carries 
considerable of the sonance of the voice. This 
method is exactly the same as the estimation 
of the “better ear” of Method A. The average 
percentage for all the frequencies, taxing the 
three highest twice each, and ignoring the 
“poorer ear,” is the rating afforded by Method D 


It should be noted that these methods of 
evaluating the audiograms are made partly 
empirically and partly a priori. They are sug- 
gested formulae and are subject to consider- 
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able alteration and adjustment to meet the 
needs of an experimentor or clinician who at- 
tempts to balance them against his own spe- 
cial criteria of good hearing or of good speech. 
It should be remembered further that one can- 
not rely upon a single audiogram for an ac- 
curate measure of speech perception. As many 
audiograms should be taken as necessary in 
order to secure a rating that shows a fair 
average. There is often question as to the 
accuracy of such as audiogram obtained from 
a young child. One can test the accuracy of 
such an audiogram by checking it once or 
twice over a period of weeks. The more vari- 
able the several audiograms are, the larger the 
number of tests that will be necessary to ar- 
rive at an accurate average. With many per- 
sons, the repetition of the testing is necessary 
in order to obviate the effects of temporary 
conditions of the auditory apparatus. 





W. O. Coffee Fraud Exposed 
The Journal of the American Medical 


Association publishes in its issue for 
August 10 the final exposé of the long 
continued exploitation of the hard of 
hearing practiced by the Dr. W. O. Coffee 
Company. On June 6, 1935, the com- 
pany, its officers and agents as such 
were debarred from the use of the United 
States mails because the postal authori- 
ties declared that their business was “a 
scheme for obtaining money through the 
mails by means of false and fraudulent 
pretenses, representations and promises.” 
The “Coffee quackery” was dealt with in 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation as long ago as 1918, and was 
treated at length in Hygeia, January, 
1926. Coffee, formerly in the “eye cure” 
business, started a “deafness cure” or- 
ganization in 1918. He advertised a 
treatment for head noises, catarrh, and 
deafness, consisting of a series of pre- 
scriptions, powders, oils, salves, laxatives, 
etc., sold one by one to his victims, the 
whole involving several months’ corre- 
spondence and many payments on the 
part of the hard of hearing person. Dr. 
Coffee himself died in 1927, but the firm 
continued under his name. The story 
is an interesting commentary on deafness 
cure quackery, similar examples of which 
are still in operation. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, on Sy MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
October 1 to June 1 
Regular, Normal and Practice Courses 


LUCY WILLIAMS McCAUGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 Columbia, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
Private Lessons Small Classes 
For Adults and Children 
Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bidg., No. 526-27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle _— Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Meth 


SPEECH-READING, aeaiainonn OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing 
Private and Class pero in Lip Reading for "Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Mondav, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 











The Volta Review 








Compiled by A. H. Damon 


A haze on the far horizon; 
The infinite, tender sky; 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland, 
The tint of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 
—William Herbert Carruth 


The world is getting better, not worse, 
and you are not down until you think 
you are. 


—S. Parkes Cadman 


Getting up right is important. The best 
waking comes from a spontaneous realiza- 
tion that another day has dawned, a real- 
ization that will arrive of itself if we go 
to bed early enough to be really slept out 
by breakfast. —Donald A. Laird 

Charles G. Muller 


It takes more energy to worry than to 
do something. Some people consume 
enough nervous energy in worry to build 
the supreme life of a genius. They get 
a kind of subconscious idea that if they 
worry enough about a thing it will not 
happen. 

—Harriet Luella McCollum 


Examine a dozen or a hundred ran- 
dom specimens of our best advertising, 
not for specific content, but for atmos- 
phere. Is there any suggestion that the 
millions of American families with modest 
incomes are content to live in decent sim- 
plicity, any faintest hint that millions 
more can make ends meet only by the 
practice of stern frugality? Spare the 
thought. According to the advertisers, the 
“typical” American family lives in a riot 
of luxury. 


—Charles Magee Adams 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENIIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpsten, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 
Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 


New York City 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





A BARGAIN 
Knight 
Timely Topies 


Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address —— Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position 
for 1935-36. Primary or intermediate grades pre- 
ferred. Would consider private pupil. Address box 
92, Volta Bureau. 














The Volta Review 


If we ever learn wisdom, it is by smart- 
ing under the consequences of our blun- 
ders. —Dean Inge 


Made by machines! By hand it takes 
ten hours and two men to bore the lubri- 
cating hole in a single connecting rod. 
A machine bores the same hole in six 
connecting rods at once, at the cost of a 
dime. Screws the size of a horse hair 
rattle into a hopper; every screw abso- 
lutely true; complete to the slot in the 
head. 

This is a machine age. A steel age. 
Everything may be made of steel nowa- 
days, cottages as well as sky scrapers, 
needles and refrigerators, streets and 
bookcases. Like the shopmen of mediaeval 
London, the toolmakers cry, “What d’ye 
lack, good people? What d’ye lack?” 
Whatever it is, it shall be made for you. 
Nothing dismays these machine _tool- 
makers. Bless your heart, they’re looking 
for tougher jobs. —Herbert Corey. 


Faulty posture is to the human body 
what poor engineering is to a bridge. 


—Morris M. Brill, M.D. 


Wisdom is knowing what to do next; 
skill is knowing how to do it; and virtue 
is doing it. —David Starr Jordan 


One of the blessings of the depression 
(and there are many) is the slackening 
of the pace of life. Freed from the slav- 
ery of the stock ticker and the mad scram- 
ble of “keeping up with the Joneses,” we 
have time once again to discover our- 
selves and enjoy human intercourse. 


—John Pell 


We call war inevitable. That is our 
training. Every generation has been 
trained to believe it. There was a time 
when witch burning was inevitable, not 
only inevitable but a virtuous thing, quite 
the thing to expect; however, we have 
long since ceased to burn witches. Pos- 
sibly we have been fooling ourselves about 
the inevitableness of war. 


—Hon. Gerald P. Nye 









































The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary Director, 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1933-1936 

HARVEY FLETCHER 
Director of Acoustical Research, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 

New York, N. Y. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
President, American Instructors 
of the Deaf, Ellsworth, Maine. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1934-1937 
DAN T. CLOUD 


Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School = the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, ° 


H. M. McMANAWAY 


Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 


Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, R. I 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, N. ©. 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Relating to the Deaf. 


The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberlake 
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The Organization Behind Fairchild 


Reeorders and Multiple 
Hearing Aids 


FAIRCHILD Sound Recorders and Multiple Hearing Aids are built by an 
organization known throughout the civilized world for the high precision of 
its products. 

FoR MORE than sixteen years the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 
has been engaged in the manufacture of Fairchild Aerial Cameras which have 
become world-famous for their advanced engineering design, precision manu- 
facture and outstanding performance. 

IN ADDITION to the manufacture of aerial cameras, the Fairchild Corpora- 
tion has for many years built a sound recording instrument which carries the 
endorsement of leading educators in the fields of speech, languages and music. 
This instrument, with its adaptation of the multiple hearing aid, also has proved 
to be an outstanding teaching aid for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


THE success of this modern teaching aid has been due chiefly to the full 
application of the experience and facilities of the Fairchild organization. The 
same technical staff that developed the highly scientific Fairchild Aerial Camera, 
the same manufacturing facilities and the same highly trained personnel have 
been employed in the design, fabrication and assembly of the Fairchild Sound 
Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its own wide experience, the Fairchild organization 
makes it a policy to consult with leading authorities in the various fields which 
it serves. This is definite assurance of the advanced design of its products in 
keeping with the ever-expanding requirements of those to be served. It is for 
this reason that the Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid offers 
more teaching services than any other similar device. 


Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue Woodside (New York), N. Y. 


The home oj 
Fairchild Sound 
Recording 
Instruments and 
Multiple Hearing 
Aids. This mod. 
ern factory build- 
ing is equipped 
with the finest 
precision ma: 
chinery in the 
hands of a high- 
ly trained per- 
sonnel. 




















